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As may be noted from samples in Read- 
ers Retort, one point on which THE LiGuor- 
IAN has presented considerable material has 
caused our correspondence to bulge in re- 
cent months. It is the explanation of the 
laws of the Catholic Church on the serious 
obligation of Catholic parents to give a 
Catholic school education to their children 
if that is possible and if they have no co- 
gent reasons, approved by their pastor and 
bishop, for doing otherwise. Scores of per- 
sons wrote to us that they had never heard 
of this before. In some cases we feel sure 
that those who objected to our statements 
had heard it but had not heeded it, or had 
just not taken it seriously. They are like the 
father of a family who once said to us, 
after we had announced the law of the 
Church in this regard, “You have to talk 
that way,” almost as if he were adding, 
“But I don’t have to act that way.” Others, 
we are sure, were honest and sincere in 
saying that they had not heard, or had not 
noticed hearing, any announcement of this 
law of their Church. In one or the other 
instance the conclusion was added that we 
were making it up, or that we had misread 
Canon Law, or that we did not know what 
we were talking about. In view of the fact 
that we quoted the exact words of Canon 
Law, and the confirmations of the 2nd and 
3rd councils of Baltimore for the United 
States, (see January, 1953 LiGuORIAN), these 
reactions are hard to understand. Others 
wrote to us in a wonderful spirit of hu- 
mility to say that they had been brought 
to the realization of their duty by what 
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where they belonged. 

Perhaps no specific issue could point up 
more clearly the importance of Catholic 
reading as a supplement to listening to 
announcements and sermons at Sunday 
Masses in church than this one. Few Cath- 
olics can rely on obtaining a full knowl- 
edge of their faith and its demands on them 
from that source alone. At early Sunday 
Masses there is often no sermon because 
many who attend them must get off to 
work in a hurry. In large parishes, with 
many Masses, the sermons must be brief, 
and sometimes have to be eliminated for 
the sake of necessary announcements. Not 
all Catholics can or do attend evening 
which longer sermons are 
preached. And even those who hear ser- 
mons in church are often distracted dur- 
ing them, or cannot hear well, or are dis- 
turbed by those around them. Any pastor 
will testify to this who has made an im- 
portant announcement at all the Masses on 
a given Sunday, only to hear his telephone 
ringing the rest of the day as people call 
to ask questions about the announcement 
that was clearly made. ; 

All these circumstances make it prac- 
tically necessary that Catholics do some 
reading, such as may be found in THE 
LIGUORIAN, to keep themselves fully and in- 
telligently posted on their duties as Cath- 
olics and the reasons that underlie them. 
There will be few among those who do 
such reading who will say, about any law 
or practice of the Church, “I never heard 
about that before,” or who will use the 
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they read in THE LIGUORIAN and were trans- more tragic formula, “I don’t go along 
ferring their children to Catholic schools with the Church on that.” 
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Devoted to the Unchangeable Principles of Truth, Justice, Democracy 
and Religion, and to All That Brings Happiness to Human Beings 


Can Mixed Marriages Be Happy? 


What so-called Catholics sometimes say is far removed from what every genuine 
Catholic would say. Test yourself. How would you answer the above question? 


D. F. Miller 


IN A SURVEY made by the Woman’s 
Home Companion some time ago, 
2000 women were asked two ques- 
tions. The first one was: “Do you 
think mature, intelligent people of ba- 
sically different religious backgrounds 
can have a happy marriage?” The an- 
swers of 83 per cent of the Catholics 
among the 2000 questioned were in 
the affirmative. 

The second question was: “If your 
son or daughter wished to marry some- 
one of basically different religious 
views, would you disapprove of the 
marriage?” In this case 61 per cent of 
the Catholics queried answered that 
they would not disapprove. 

There is something radically wrong 
here, not necessarily with the Woman’s 
Home Companion, but with the Cath- 
olics who so blithely expressed con- 
victions that are contrary to reason, 
experience and the teachings of their 
religion. Granted that there may not 
have been many Catholics among the 
2000 who responded to the questions. 
Granted that those Catholics who were 
asked for an opinion may have been 
among the weaker and less intelligent 
(though highly educated in a secular 
sort of way) classes of Catholic peo- 


ple. Anyone who has had any experi- 
ence with pre-marriage and post-mar- 
riage problems knows that there are 
so-called Catholics who would answer 
these questions in the same bland and 
ignorant way. All such need to be 
brought face to face with the evidence 
that will reveal their lack of under- 
standing of basic spiritual, moral and 
religious truths on which human hap- 
piness depends. 

While these words are directed pri- 
marily to Catholics who as yet see 
nothing unfortunate or inimical to hap- 
piness in a mixed marriage (by the 
term “mixed marriage” we here mean 
any marriage of two persons with ba- 
sically different religious views) it is 
hoped that they will also be read care- 
fully by those who are not Catholics. 
The evidence against the prospective 
happiness of mixed marriage is not 
such as can be grasped only by Cath- 
Olics. It is capable of forming judg- 
ments in the minds of all who do any 
thinking about the meaning of life and 
the requirements for such happiness as 
God has destined for His human crea- 
tures. 

The first evidence we present may 
appeal only to Catholics, though every 
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non-Catholic shouJd recognize the va- 
lidity of its appeal to any authentic 
Catholic. The second and third kinds 
of evidence to be presented here 
should carry weight with anyone who 
possesses a sense of religious responst- 
bility and who is interested in the prac- 
tical problems of happiness in mar- 
riage. 

This, then, is the general statement 
we propose to prove: There is some- 
thing radically wrong with any Cath- 
olic who sees no obstacle to happiness 
in a mixed marriage, either for him- 
self, for his children, or for others. 
Even those who are not Catholics 
should recognize that this is so, and 
should mistrust mixed marriages. The 
three reasons for this statement will be 
presented and explained in order. 

1. 

The Catholic who unreservedly ap- 
proves, either in general or in a par- 
ticular case, of mixed marriage, shows 
a lack of the complete Catholic “sense” 
and submission that is not only a part 
of every genuine Catholic character, 
but recognized as necessary to his hap- 
piness. 

It is incredible that there should be 
many Catholics who do not know that 
the Church to which they profess alle- 
giance has forbidden her children to 
marry persons who are not of their 
religion. Canon 1060 of the laws of 
the Catholic Church states: “The 
Church most solemnly and everywhere 
forbids marriage between a Catholic 
and a person enrolled in an heretical 
or schismatic sect. If there is danger 
of perversion for the Catholic party 
and the offspring, such marriage is for- 
bidden also by the divine law.” The 
prohibition goes even farther in respect 
to marriage between a Catholic and 
one who has never been baptized, stat- 
ing that “such marriages are null and 
void.” (Canon 1070) 
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For the moment it is not necessary 
to go into the cogent reasons that lie 
behind these very strict laws. Nor need 
we pause to comment at length on the 
fact that the Church does grant dis- 
pensations from them, since the dis- 
pensations are granted only for definite 
and serious reasons, and even then 
with reluctance and sorrow. The im- 
portant point here is the fact that every 
intelligent Catholic is convinced that 
his happiness is bound up with his sub- 
mission to the authority of the Catholic 
Church. If he knows why he is a Cath- 
olic at all, he knows that it is because 
the Catholic Church represents the 
voice of Christ directing him infallibly 
toward salvation and happiness. 

Therefore the real Catholic “senses” 
instinctively that there are grave objec- 
tions to mixed marriage since the Church 
has made such severe laws concerning 
it; and he submits conscientiously to 
the wisdom of those laws even though 
he may not have had ample time to 
study their centuries of background 
and their deeply religious and spiritual 
foundations. If he feels that he, or 
someone close to him, has one of the 
serious reasons for seeking a dispensa- 
tion from the law, he recognizes that 
he is asking for a dangerous favor, 
realizes that he is not doing the best 
thing for his happiness, and later on 
blames no one but himself if unhappi- 
ness or evil consequences follow upon 
his action. But in no case does he 
brush aside the legislation of the 
Church, either as something to be ig- 
nored, or to be resented, or to be con- 
sidered meaningless, by saying, “I see 
no objection and no obstacle to hap- 
piness in a mixed marriage.” 

Non-Catholics may and often do re- 
sent the fact that the Catholic Church 
has legislated strongly against mixed 
marriages. They may have little grasp 
of the reasons and history behind such 
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legislation, and may have heard many 
anti-Catholic denunciations of the anti- 
mixed marriage laws of the Church. 
But the logic of this syllogism they 
must perceive: A Catholic is one who 
believes that the Catholic Church has 
both the authority and the guidance 
of Christ to govern him in matters of 
faith and morals, and that his happi- 
ness depends on submission and loyal- 
ty to her. In the important spiritual 
and moral matter of marriage the 
Church tells her members that they 
should not marry persons who are not 
of their faith. Therefore any person 
who disregards the law, or speaks as if 
there is nothing to be said against 
mixed marriage, neither believes nor 
speaks like a genuine Catholic. 
2. 

The Catholic who unreservedly ap- 
proves either in general or in a par- 
ticular case, of mixed marriage, mani- 
fests a tragic lack of understanding of 
the supreme destiny for which God 
created and redeemed all men (which 
is perfect happiness), and of the means 
by which it is made secure. 

The submission of a genuine Cath- 
olic to the laws laid down by the Cath- 
olic Church against mixed marriage is 
not a blind or unintelligent submission. 
It arises from principles so clear and 
from experience so overwhelming that, 
even if there were no explicit law in 
the matter, he would find his consci- 
ence bound by some such strict rules. 

For anyone, Catholic or not, to say 
that he sees no obstacle to happiness 
in a mixed marriage, is to reveal a 
very mistaken notion about happiness. 
To explain this statement one need 
only present what an informed Cath- 
olic believes about happiness and the 
means to attain it, and then show why 
and how a mixed marriage presents 
obstacles to such happiness. 

One who has fully accepted the 


Catholic philosophy of life believes 
that perfect happiness can be found by 
him only in heaven. He believes that 
he was created to win that happiness; 
that it is the one great goal that must 
be kept before him throughout life. He 
believes that the Son of God became 
man in order to redeem him from the 
unhappiness that was due to him as a 
result of sin, and to teach him how, 
with the help of the grace Christ merit- 
ed for him, he is to win heaven for 
himself. He believes that he must ob- 
serve the commandments laid down by 
Christ, and subject all earthly or ma- 
terial considerations to the question 
of whether they will interfere with his 
attainment of heaven. 

Such a Catholic believes that the only 
obstacle to his attaining heaven is de- 
liberate serious sin, and that the stakes 
are so high that he must avoid even 
the danger of sin. Also, he believes 
that he is bound in conscience to trans- 
mit to any children for whose life he 
may be responsible his own deep con- 
viction of the importance of working 
for heaven, and to use every means of 
setting his children upon the road that 
leads to it. Finally, he is convinced that 
the highest degree of relative happiness 
on earth will always be dependent on 
an individual’s concern with saving his 
soul and the souls of those dependent 
on him, and his fidelity to the com- 
mandments God has laid down as 
means to that end. 

Now it is obvious that a Catholic, 
or any other conscientious religious 
person, who sees nothing unfortunate 
about a mixed marriage, has a differ- 
ent idea of happiness than that which 
is taken for granted by every true 
Catholic. He may consider happiness 
in marriage dependent on satisfactory 
sex relations, or on mutual sharing of 
material comforts and possessions, or 
on compromise concerning one’s own 
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desires or even principles. In so doing 
he is not touching on the real issue of 
happiness at all, and certainly is not 
talking about the happiness that is of 
first importance to every Catholic and 
even every Christian. 


A mixed marriage is an obstacle to 
the real happiness a Christian is deter- 
mined to win for two reasons. First, it 
presents a danger of sin, the specific 
danger that one partner to the mar- 
riage will be moved to violate his con- 
science for the sake of a kind of peace 
in marriage. This looks like a very 
vague danger to many a young Cath- 
olic who is deeply in love, and who 
has been repeatedly assured by the 
non-Catholic spouse-to-be that “differ- 
ence of religion will never be permitted 
to interfere with our happiness.” Yet 
after the marriage many a Catholic has 
found that the only way in which dif- 
ferences of religion can be kept from 
interfering with the non-Catholic’s idea 
of happiness is by the Catholic’s sub- 
mission to practices that he knows to 
be seriously wrong and therefore a re- 
nunciation of the happiness of heaven. 

The most common example of how 
this happens is in the matter of con- 
traception, though there are many oth- 
ers. The non-Catholic comes to think, 
after some years of marriage, that con- 
traception is a good thing, even a nec- 
essary thing, despite all promises be- 
fore marriage that he would not de- 
mand it of his partner. Now he does 
demand it. The Catholic partner has 
two choices, either to refuse and resist 
cooperation in the sin, which will result 
in very definite tension and temporal 
unhappiness; or to submit and surren- 
der to the sin, which means turning 
his back on heaven and his face toward 
hell. The same situation can arise in a 
wide variety of other ways. 

The second obstacle to happiness 
presented by a mixed marriage arises 
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from the realization of the genuine 
Catholic that he is bound to transmit 
to his children his own convictions 
about the supreme importance of win- 
ning heaven and about the necessary 
means through which it is to be won. 
This. is not a task that can very often 
be carried out by one parent alone, 
especially when the other parent either 
has no conviction about the importance 
of working for heaven, or, worse still, 
believes in a different set of moral and 
religious principles as the means to 
attain it. The very fact that one parent 
must try to instruct and train the chil- 
dren in a religious system, and at the 
same time explain to them why their 
other parent does not consider it im- 
portant or necessary, is a great obstacle 
to establishing convictions in their 
minds. 


Experience presents overwhelming 
proof that this difficulty far too often 
brings about the result that the chil- 
dren of a mixed marriage either lose 
the faith, or hold it in a very weak and 
unstable way. Those who have made 
practical studies on this matter can 
give awesome figures on the huge num- 
bers of children born of mixed mar- 
riages who are eventually lost to the 
faith; and those who have to deal with 
the problems of souls testify to the 
equally large numbers who never be- 
come strong enough to face up to the 
temptations and tests that every adult 
Catholic must encounter. There are ex- 
ceptions, it must be admitted, but for 
any Catholic to count on his children 
being an exception to the general rule 
that parents of mixed religions can or- 
dinarily bequeath only a weak faith, or 
no faith at all, to their children, is a 
fearful thing when the stakes are noth- 
ing less than everlasting happiness in 
heaven. 

The genuine Catholic, therefore, 
will always say that he sees grave dan- 
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ger of unhappiness in a mixed mar- 
riage. It is the unhappiness of very 
probably one day seeing his children 
lost to the faith he holds necessary for 
salvation and happiness. It is also the 
unhappiness of one day being drawn 
into serious sin himself, for the sake 
of temporary peace in his home. 


The Catholic who unreservedly ap- 
proves of mixed marriage manifests a 
childish lack of understanding of the 
psychological elements that enter into 
the kind of happiness that God intends 
for married life even here on earth. 

Happiness in married life, even in 
the relative sense in which the word 
must always be used outside of heav- 
en, depends over the years on one 
thing, and that is the complete union 
of husband and wife, or, to put it an- 
other way, the sharing of all that they 
have in common. It is not sufficient for 
real married happiness, that husband 
and wife be united in body through 
sharing the privileges of marriage, nor 
that they be united in their recreations, 
nor that they be united in the physical 
procreation of children. They need to 
be united in mind, in beliefs, in soul, 
in spiritual aspirations and practices. 
Without this last kind of union the oth- 
ers will in time become shallow and 
unsatisfying, like bonds that can easily 
be snapped, as they so often are by 
divorce. 

It is difficult to convince a person 
who is in love, or who looks upon any 
marriage, even a more or less risky 
one, as better than no marriage, of the 
importance of the full sharing of spirit- 
ual beliefs, practices and aspirations 
for a happy marriage. It is so easy for 
such a one to think, in the first flush 
of love, that happiness will flow in 
abundant measure from physical un- 
ion, recreational companionship and 
mutual self-projection in the form of 


children. With this naive and child- 
like confidence, many enter a mixed 
marriage, only to realize a few years 
later that the most important part of 
their nature is their soul, and that, if 
two people are not united in soul, no 
other comradeship in marriage can 
save them from heartache and lone- 
liness. 

Practically every case in which a 
Catholic protests that this is not so in 
his mixed marriage is an example of 
diminishing spiritual values, sometimes 
even of adopted indifferentism and reli- 
gious compromise. In the world today, 
with all its material comforts, distrac- 
tions thought-impeding activities and 
opportunities of escapism, it is possible 
for Catholics to forget about their 
souls, to kill their aspirations for heav- 
en and to fill their lives with worldly 
activities, thinking half-consciously and 
only now and then that somehow 
everything will turn out all right for 
their souls in the end. 

Such persons will often boast that 
their mixed marriage is a wonderfully 
happy one, a complete answer to all 
the warnings they have heard that 
mixed marriages cannot be thoroughly 
successful. They have paid a terrible 
price for their conviction, a price that 
will continue to be paid by their chil- 
dren after they are gone. If the result 
is happiness, it may be the temporary 
kind of which Our Lord spoke to the 
Pharisees: “Amen, I say to you, you 
have your reward.” He meant, of 
course, that there would be no reward 
for them in heaven. 

A real Catholic is one who loves to 
go to Mass and receive Communion, 
who believes absolutely in the necessity 
of prayer, who takes delight in help-~ 
ing to spread the faith through mis- 
sionary activity and contributions, who 
constantly measures the value of all 
actions by their conformity to the 
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moral law and God’s will. Psychologi- 
cally it is incredible that any such 
Catholic should think for a moment 
that he could be really happy in the 
intimate and life-long union of mar- 
riage with a person who has no inter- 
est in any of these things, or even, in 
many cases, a prejudice against them. 
No such Catholic would ever say, “I 
see no obstacle to happiness in a mixed 
marriage.” 
4. 

From all these considerations every 
marriageable Catholic should draw a 
certain number of definite practical 
conclusions. These conclusions are just 
as important for non-Catholics who 
have definite religious and spiritual 
convictions. The Catholic will find 
them taking shape in his mind some- 
what as follows: 

1. Since a mixed marriage is forbid- 
den to me by the Church, since such 
a marriage would be a danger to my 
soul and to the souls of children whom 
I might bring into the world, since such 
a marriage would be lacking in that 
union of souls that is far more neces- 
sary to happiness than union of bodies, 
I am resolved that, if I marry, I shall 
marry someone who shares my reli- 
gious faith completely. 


2. If I am attracted to one who is 


not of my faith, and start keeping com- 
pany with such a one, I shall speak of 
my resolve and of the reasons for it 
very early in our friendship. Then I 
shall make the continuation of our 
friendship and company-keeping de- 
pendent on whether the friend is seri- 
ously interested in learning about my 
religion and ultimately sharing it with 
me. All this will be done before I join 
in any talk of future marriage or com- 
mit myself to it in any way. 


3. If I ever think that I have one of 
the serious reasons for entering a 
mixed marriage for which the Church 
will grant a dispensation, I shall still 
realize that to act on it will be danger- 
ous to my soul and the souls of my 
children, and that such a marriage will 
demand sacrifices of me, and will bring 
up problems, and will make for con- 
flicts, that should not be a part of 
married life. I shall not complain or 
grow bitter when these things actualfy 
come to pass. I shall suffer any tem- 
poral unhappiness rather than compro- 
mise my faith, which is the source of 
my only true happiness. I shall remem- 
ber that by entering a mixed marriage 
i assume the obligation of being, not 
an ordinary Catholic, but an heroic 
Catholic. 


Modern Ignoramus 


Pity poor ignorant McPheester, 
Who thinks he can define Easter. 
Easter, he thinks, means a funny 


Little egg-laying bunny; 


Easter means new clothes 


In which people strut and pose. 


This he takes for the meaning of Easter, 


Poor ignorant McPheester! 


LGM 
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Test of Character 
L. M. Merrill 


On Miserliness 


The word “miser” is no longer used very often, except in private feuds 
and as an expression of personal prejudice against an individual, in the 
language of our day. In fact, very little attention is paid to miserliness as a 
defect of character for the reason that so many of the qualities that make a 
miser have come to be looked upon as praise-worthy and even enviable. 
“He knows how to make money and how to keep it,” is more often said as 
a tribute to a man than as a slur against him. 


Yet miserliness is simply defined and is from all viewpoints an unspiritual 
and unlovely defect of character. It is defined as the vice by which a man 
loves money and possessions for their own sake, i.e., for the sake of the 
sense of power and achievement and self-enlargement that they bring him. 
Modern misers rarely sit in dark cellars and run their fingers through buck- 
ets of gold pieces. But they get a similar thrill out of cutting their coupons, 
counting their interest on investments, playing the market for quick gains, 
and getting richer than their neighbors. 


The distinguishing mark of a miser is the fact that his possessions become 
an end in themselves, a source of satisfaction and joy apart from any use 
other than personal to which they may be put. The millionaire who can- 
not stand the thought of ever being less than a millionaire is a miser. His 
joy in being a millionaire surpasses every joy he might find in using a large 
part of his money for some good purpose. The man who has little, but who 
dreams of becoming rich just for the sake of being called rich, is a miser. 


He is not thinking of what he might do with money, but of what money 
will do for him. . 


It takes a solid Christian to eliminate miserliness from his character in 
a society -that bows down in worship before “respectable” misers. It requires 
a firm grasp of the Christian principles that material possessions are meant 
to be means to good ends and good works; that they are loaned on a principle 
of stewardship by God; that their possession is always accompanied by dan- 
ger to the soul; that they will not be of any use to a man when his soul 
stands before God to be judged. 


The famous “profit motive” as an incentive to hard work, while natural 
and inescapable, will spare a man from miserliness only if he modifies it in 
this way: “I work hard to earn a profit because the more profit I make the 
more good I can do.” It is to be feared that many would have to explain 
their profit motive in this way: “I work hard to make profits because the 
more money I own the greater I am.” Such persons are misers, even though 
the whole world fall down and adore them. 

















A New Bible With Old Errors 


There are many good things about the new translation of the King James 
(Protestant) version of the Bible which has recently become a best seller. But 
one fundamental error of its predecessors has been retained. That is the omis- 
sion of a large section of the inspired word of God. 


]. E. Doherty 


WHEN THE rev, best-selling Prot- 
estant Bible appeared, a Baptist min- 
ister in North Carolina got a permit 
from the fire department, invited his 
congregation of four hundred persons 
to be present, and then with a blow 
torch burned a copy of it to a cinder 
before them all. His name, appropri- 
ately enough, was Martin Luther Hux. 
In Michigan, a state senator has asked 
the legislature to bar the Bible in its 
newly revised edition from circulation. 
What are Catholics to think of such 
gestures? Should they applaud them? 
If the work of revision had been done 
in bad faith, mutilating the text in or- 
der to further propagate heretical 
ideas, the answer would undoubtedly 
be yes. 


But while this new version of the 
Bible is not approved for Catholic 
reading and some of its passages are 
still ill-advised or incorrectly trans- 
lated, the good faith of those who 
worked on it and their sincere attempts 
at accurate scholarship are beyond 
question. In fact they have now pro- 
duced a Bible more nearly like the 
Catholic official text than any Prot- 
estant version in use up to this time in 
the United States. What Catholics find 
objectionable is not so much what the 
new Bible contains, but what it omits. 
After making more than 5000 correc- 
tions, for the most part minor ones, 
the King James version still leaves out 
seven large books of the Bible and 
other lengthy passages which most 


people would instantly recognize as be- 
longing to the Old Testament and 
which are amongst the most beautiful 
portions of Holy Scripture. 


Omitting sections of Holy Writ illus- 
trates a fundamental weakness in a 
faith based on the Bible and the Bible 
alone. True, most of the changes made 
in this new Bible are admirable and 
required great courage on the part of 
the editors. Now, for example, Cath- 
olics and Protestants can recite the 
“Our Father” together from beginning 
to end, if Protestants follow this new 
Bible, because the “thine is the king- 
dom and the power and the glory” 
phrase is ruled out of it as unscriptural. 
In the Christmas story Catholics need 
no longer wince at the supposed greet- 
ing of the angels to the shepherds, 
“peace on earth, good will to men,” 
because this Bible corrects the trans- 
lation into the equivalent of the tradi- 
tional Catholic rendering, “peace on 
earth to men of good will.” The word 
“Jehovah” is not found in the Catholic 
Bible, and now it has been removed 
from the new King James version of 
the Protestants. Since it is a complete 
mistranslation of Hebrew letters, the 
protests of Jehovah’s Witnesses and 
others win little sympathy from 
scholars. 

With other changes, however, Cath- 
olics are not at all happy, and least of 
all do they appreciate the controverted 
one that led to the burning in North 
Carolina and the proposed legislation 
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in Michigan. The editors decided to im- 
prove on Isaias as his words have been 
understood in one prophecy since long 
before the New Testament of the Bible 
was written. “A virgin shall conceive 
and bring forth a son and his name 
shall be called Emmanuel,” he said, 
centuries before Our Lord was born, 
but obviously foretelling the miracle 
of the virgin-birth. Denying that 
they meant to slight the mother of 
Christ, the Protestant Biblical scholars 
decided that Isaias did not mean pre- 
cisely the word “virgin,” but “young 
woman.” In explanation they argue, 
rightly enough, that the Hebrew word 
the prophet used could mean either a 
young woman, a maid, or a virgin. 
Nevertheless, this is not the only time 
the prophecy appears; it is quoted again 
by St. Matthew in the New Testament 
in reference to its fulfillment. In this 
Gospel as it has come down to us, the 
word “virgin” cannot be mistaken and 
here the editors of the new Protestant 
Bible dutifully translate the phrase as 
“a virgin shall conceive,’ though in 
the Old Testament they had translated 
it, “a young woman shall conceive.” 

It can be granted, however, that this 
change and others were made in good 
faith. But there is one inconsistency 
that defies charitable and scholarly ex- 
planation, and that is the failure of the 
editors to face up to the lost books of 
the Protestant Bible. Since in many 
instances they showed themselves in- 
different to prejudiced criticism, why 
did they not correct the greatest single 
error in the Protestant Bible by restor- 
ing the missing books of the King 
James version? That they did not do 
so reveals once more that Protestants 
have no way of determining what 
books are inspired by God and actu- 
ally belong to the Bible. 

“All Scripture is inspired by God 
and useful for teaching, for reproving, 


for correcting, for instructing in jus- 
tice.” Thus St. Paul wrote to Timothy 
in the New Testament. Protestantism, 
no matter how interpreted, is based on 
the Bible alone, and therefore the loss 
of any one book should be catastrophic 
to sincere Protestants. Yet these seven 
books are not included in the King 
James Protestant version: Wisdom, 
Ecclesiasticus, Tobias, Judith, Baruch, 
and the two books of Machabees. Be- 
sides, one looks in vain for the last 
part of Daniel and some familiar pas- 
sages from Esther. 

Of course it must not be thought 
that all these parts of the Bible were 
thrown out without some semblance of 
reason. There are, in fact, two rendi- 
tions of the Old Testament which have 
come down from the ancient Hebrews, 
not really distinct, but one more com- 
plete than the other. The older never 
moved from Jerusalem; it was written 
in the Hebrew tongue of the prophets; 
it contains all the books inspired by 
God up to the time of a priest named 
Esdras. The other Bible the Jews took 
with them into captivity; they had it 
translated, when they dispersed among 
the Gentiles, into the Greek language 
which they and their children now had 
to learn. As exiles from Jerusalem, 
they acquired the seven later books 
written to console them in the lands 
of their enemies, and these were an 
accepted part of their Bible. 

This was the Bible best known and 
in more familiar use among the earliest 
Christians. The apostles and evangel- 
ists who wrote the history of Our Lord 
in the four Gospels, explained His 
teaching in the Epistles, and gave us 
the early history of the Church in the 
Acts and the Apocalypse, used it al- 
most exclusively. It was called the 
Septuagint and was written in Greek 
like most of the books of the New 
Testament. 
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The seven later books had particular 
cogency in proving from the Bible of 
the Jews themselves that Christ was 
their Messias. The result was that 
within a century there was a reaction 
among the Jews: up to this time they 
had revered the Greek Septuagint 
equally with the one written in the 
ancient Hebrew, but now they began 
to repudiate it. Yet it was St. Jerome, 
a convert to the Church and a man of 
almost mythical talent and learning, 
who translated or revised all the books 
of both the Old and New Testament 
for liturgical use in the Church. He 
had both Bibles in use among the Jews 
before him; he translated most of the 
Old Testament books himself into the 
Latin language; he had some scruples 
about two of the doubtful books; but 
Pope Damasus, then governing the 
Church, ruled that all of these books 
were to be included just as we have 
them in the Catholic Bible today. 

The Bible was now in the Latin 
language, and in this form was called 
the “Vulgate,” not because that lan- 
guage was considered “vulgar” in our 
modern sense, but because this was 
the language in common liturgical use 
at the time. In any case, the list of 
books to be included in the Bible was 
confirmed by several councils, and the 
Bible of St. Jerome has remained the 
official Bible of the Catholic Church 


to this day. The likelihood of any 


Bible ever attaining to the authority 
of St. Jerome’s is very small indeed, 
not only because of his unsurpassed 
talent and integrity, but because his 
work was completed more than fifteen 
hundred years ago and most of the 
ancient manuscripts of both the Old 
and New Testament which he used 
have long since crumbled into dust. 
Moreover, for some ten centuries after 
St. Jerome completed his work, up to 
the time of the reformers, scarcely a 
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question was raised as to the authen- 
ticity of the books included in his 
Bible. 

No Catholic need ever have a doubt 
about the books of the Bible, because 
the Church, which is nothing if not 
infallible, has listed these books in as 
definite and as authoritative a decision 
as it is possible for her to give. This 
was done at the Council of Trent, 
which was held just about the time 
when the new Protestant sects were 
beginning to remake the Bible. It was 
Martin Luther who, in the sixteenth 
century, took out of the Bible not only 
the once controverted books of the Old 
Testament, but two complete books of 
the New Testament as well, the Epistle 
of St. James and the Apocalypse. It is 
Luther’s decision, and not the centuries 
old Christian tradition, that Protestants 
follow when they reject these books. 
Yet even in this they are not consist- 
ent, because they have restored to the 
New Testament the books that he re- 
jected. It may legitimately be asked 
what criterion they follow, since they 
restored some of Luther’s rejections 
and not others. 

It is undeniable that the King James 
version of the Bible has great literary 
beauty, produced as it was in the glori- 
ous age of English literature. It was 
the time of William Shakespeare, 
whose plays represent the very peak of 
that famous period. Since Shakespeare 
was almost certainly a Catholic, it was 
natural that he should follow the long 
Christian tradition rather than the 
whimsical one that was to deprive the 
King James Bible of seven books of 
the Old Testament. Still, it is enlight- 
ening to see how very closely he did 
follow the old tradition. There is a 
Biblical flavor in many of Shake- 
speare’s plays, so much so that some 
confuse quotations from his plays with 
Scripture itself. In all he quotes or 
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makes allusions to at least 42 books 
of the Bible, 18 from the New Testa- 
ment and 24 from the Old. He alludes 
frequently to the books now missing 
from the Protestant Bible, especially 
to Tobias, Judith, Wisdom, Ecclesi- 
asticus, and the last part of Daniel. 

Indeed, these missing books enter so 
intimately into the stream of Christian 
culture and religious thought that it is 
difficult to see how studious Protes- 
tants can stand for their having been 
removed from the Bible. In some cases 
the New Testament itself throws the 
light of genuineness on those books. 
For example, a large part of St. Paul’s 
Epistle to the Hebrews has sections of 
the book of Wisdom for its back- 
ground. That same book contains 
Solomon’s beautiful prayer for wis- 
dom, so well known to every student 
of ancient literature, and the heart- 
warming affirmation of immortality 
that is quoted so often: 


“.. . the souls of the just are in God’s 
hand, 

And torment shall not touch them. 

In the sight of the unwise they seemed 
to die, 

And their departure is taken for misery, 
And their going away for utter destruc- 
tion; 

But they are in peace.” 


Another of the missing books of the 
Protestant Bible that the culture of the 
ages has accepted as genuine is the 
book of Ecclesiasticus. Almost any 
quoted line would be recognized as 
Scriptural, though many Protestants 
would probably guess that it came 
from the book of Proverbs. It was 
written by a man named Jesus Syrac 
and is somtimes known by that name. 
The Canterbury Tales of Chaucer have 
many quotations from it. Persons who 
look on the “Imitation of Christ” as a 
religious work second only to inspired 


Scripture will recognize at once that 
much of its flavor comes from Ecclesi- 
asticus. Praise of friendship so often 
and eloquently expressed in profane 
literature will usually be traceable 
back to this book of the Bible. 

7 

The book of Tobias, now missing 
from the Protestant Bible, reflects per- 
fectly the spirit of the Old Testament 
in offering to suffering people the pa- 
tient example of just men and women 
and their vindication by God, and it 
too has unmistakably been accepted as 
inspired in the long tradition of Chris- 
tian culture. Tobias was taken captive 
by the Assyrians in the downfall of 
Israel. In the land of his captivity he 
remained rigidly faithful to his religion, 
and his virtues won him even the favor 
of the king. Yet when his countrymen 
fell afoul of the king and were slain 
and left unburied, he became the great 
model of the corporal and spiritual 
works of mercy, burying the dead and 
comforting his people. He was dis- 
covered in his good work and thrown 
into prison. Calamity followed perse- 
cution; while he was sleeping under the 
stars, bird-dung fell into his eyes and 
blinded him. But his faith never waver- 
ed. He became abject and poverty- 
stricken; yet he still sought out those 
who were poorer than himself. One 
day God sent to him the angel Rafael, 
who said: “I am Rafael, one of the 
seven who stand before the Lord. 
When thou didst pray with tears, and 
didst bury the dead, I offered thy pray- 
er to the Lord.” Then Rafael restored 
all things to Tobias, to his wife, their 
son, and their son’s wife. 

Moreover it is almost impossible to 
disentangle from Christian thought and 
ceremonial the lessons on the sanctity 
of marriage given in the book of 
Tobias, and the advice he gives to his 
son shortly before his death. 
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Another missing book of the Prot- 
estant Bible is that of Judith, though 
few women have so gripped the ima- 
gination of mankind as this pious 
widow of the Old Testament. She is 
the living example of the type of vali- 
ant woman described in the Scriptures. 
Who does not know her story — how 
she conquered and slew the fierce 
Holofernes? She finds her people in 
despair, ready to yield themselves up 
to the Assyrians because the shrewd 
general had cut off their water supply 
and was simply letting them die of 
thirst. She demands that they do pen- 
ance for their sins, that they pray and 
trust in God. Then she sets forth 
alone, a vision of loveliness. Intoxi- 
cated at the sight of her beauty, and 
later with wine, Holofernes falls into 
a stupor. Judith begs God to show His 
power by saving His people through a 
weak woman. Then she lifts the gen- 
eral’s sword from its scabbard and with 
it cuts off his head. Calmly concealing 
the head of the giant beneath her 
cloak, she walks unharmed through 
the enemy camp and back to her peo- 
ple. When the Assyrians discover their 
leader slain they flee in terror. 

Perhaps there are no more beautiful 
and inspiring stories in the Bible, and 
none more deeply embedded in Chris- 
tian tradition as surely Biblical, than 
that of the three young men in the 
fiery furnace, and that of the chaste 
Susanna. Yet both are missing from 
the Protestant rendition of the book 
of Daniel. The prayer of gratitude to 
God sung by the three young men who 
were thrown into the furnace for re- 
fusing to give idolatrous worship to 
the king’s idol is so exalted that all 
priests are ordered to recite it daily as 
a hymn of thanksgiving after Mass. It is 
the prayer that begins: “All ye works 
of the Lord, bless the Lord; praise and 
exalt Him forever.” 


Susanna’s story has always been a 
comfort to those who are unjustly slan- 
dered. Solicited by the two wicked 
elders, she rejects their advances be- 
cause she is aware of the eyes of God 
watching her always. The elders then 
accuse her of adultery with a young 
man; she is about to be condemned 
to death when Daniel confuses her ac- 
cusers and brings to light their lie. 
Shakespeare’s “a Daniel come to judg- 
ment” stems from this incident and is 
a part of our very language. 

Finally, there is the colorful celebra- 
tion of the Jews known.as Hanukkah, 
which takes place about our Christmas 
time. To understand it one must read 
about it in the books of Machabees; 
yet these are missing from the Protes- 
tant Bible. The Jews light candles in 
memory of the victory, in the year 
165, B.C.,-of Jewish patriots over the 
Syrian invaders who had desecrated 
the temple of God. In the New Testa- 
ment this is called the feast of Dedica- 
tion, and it is known today as the feast 
of Lights. It celebrates the triumph of 
a great Jewish general, one of the 
greatest of all times, whose name was 
Judas Machabeus. With a handful of 
soldiers, all of whom had consecrated 
themselves to God, he routed the 
overwhelming army of pagan soldiers 
who had committed abominable sac- 
rileges in the temple of Jerusalem. A 
statue of this great man has been 
erected at West Point, and his inspir- 
ing words to his little band of soldiers 
are considered a classic of encourage- 
ment to men entering into battle in a 
just war: “Gird yourselves, and be val- 
iant men, and be ready against the 
morning, that you may fight with these 
nations that are assembled against us 
to destroy us and our sanctuary. For 
it is better to die in battle, than to see 
the evils of our nation, and of the 
holies; nevertheless, as it shall be the 
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will of God in heaven, so be it done.” 

On another occasion, returning from 
battle, Judas orders sacrifices to be 
offered for his soldiers, and incidental- 
ly gives testimony to the value of pray- 
ers for the dead and the existence of 
such a place as purgatory. “It is a good 
and a wholesome thought to pray for 
the dead that they may be loosed from 
their sins.” This record of such beliefs 
in the Old Testament may be one of 
the reasons for which Luther and his 
successors rejected the books of Judas 
Machabeus. 

e 

The books listed above and the 
missing portions of other books have 
always been in the Catholic Bible, and 
it is the authority of the Catholic 
Church that has decided that they 
must be. Without this authority Chris- 
tians would scarcely have any Bible at 
all today. In the early history of the 
Church innovators brought forth many 
books and said that they belonged eith- 
er to the Old or the New Testament. 
But when the Church rejected them 
most of them disappeared, and the re- 
mainder came down to us as “apocry- 
phals,” i.e., books that someone once 
declared to be a part of the Bible but 
which the Church rejected and no one 
accepts as such today. 

On the other hand, many books be- 
sides the seven missing books of the 
Protestant Bible were at one time chal- 
lenged by Scripture scholars, among 
them some of the most important of 
the New Testament. It was the Church 
that decided these controversies once 
and for all. However, she has not done 
so arbitrarily, but always and only with 


the guidance of tradition. In determin- 
ing the books of the Bible the Church 
has always consulted what Christian 
people as a whole have always recog- 
nized. 

Protestants can hardly accept the 
authority of the Church; by doing so 
they would be Catholics. But on what 
other grounds can they be certain 
about any book of the Bible? Shall 
they follow the authority of the ancient 
Jews? If they do so, and such author- 
ity can be found, they must be aware 
that the Jews reject the books of the 
New Testament, since they refuse be- 
lief in Jesus Christ. Shall they follow 
the Christian tradition? If so, they will 
have the Bible as Catholics have it 
today. 

There is left only one thing — pri- 
vate judgment. Undoubtedly the edi- 
tors of the new revised King James 
Bible have followed their private judg- 
ment in leaving out seven books of the 
Old Testament. But this is hardly fair 
to their Protestant readers, who may 
wish to exercise private judgment 
themselves and who, on reading these 
books, may well agree with the com- 
mon tradition of the centuries and in- 
cidentally with the Catholic Church. 
Thus, to use private judgment in de- 
termining the books of the Bible can 
lead only to greater chaos than in try- 
ing to interpret the Bible by the same 
private judgment. It is not without rea- 
son that the Scriptures themselves tell 
us in the words of St. Peter: “No 
prophet in the Scripture is the subject 
of private interpretation.” To this the 
seven missing books of the Protestant 
Bible bear eloquent witness. 


I have been driven to my knees many times by the overwhelming convic- 
tion that I had nowhere else to go. My own wisdom, and that of all about 


me, seemed insufficient for the day. 


Abraham Lincoln 
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Three Minute Instruction 
Why We Need Mary 


The only sufficient answer to the question of why devotion to the 
mother of Christ is so universal and essential a part of Catholic 
Christianity is that, according to the plan of God, we need her in 
some way for the task of working out our salvation. The sense of 
need for Mary must be the basis on which practices of devotion to 
her are built up in the life of the individual Christian. It can be inten- 
sified by these considerations: 

1. We need Mary because God gave her to us in the intimate 
relationship of mother to child, and God does nothing that is 
foolish or unnecessary or in vain. No Catholic believes that God 
needed Mary or that He was bound to be dependent on her in any 
way. But the fact that God chose to come into the world through 
her, and to permit her to help Him in working for our redemp- 
tion and salvation, is proof that God foresaw our need of her, and 
intended that we rely on her help as He chose to do so freely 
Himself. 

2. We need Mary, according to God’s chosen plan, because we 
are made up of body and soul, and we therefore need not only a 
knowledge of virtue and God’s commandments that can be confined 
to the soul, but also an image and example of virtue that will appeal 
even to the senses of our bodies. Mary was created and made our 
mother to provide us with. the living picture of one human being 
like us, who through God’s grace did perfectly all the things God 
asks us to do. God knew that a virtuous human being, especially 
One with the title of mother over us, would be far more effective 
in inducing us to practice virtue than a mere definition of virtue. 

3. We need Mary, according to God’s plan, because one of the 
lingering effects of original sin, and an inevitable effect of actual 
sin, in us is a tendency to discouragement and even despair. As 
God created the instinctive love of every mother to be a source 
of encouragement and confidence to her children, so He created 
Mary and made her our spiritual mother to counteract every tendency 
toward discouragement that might arise in us. We instinctively feel 
that if Mary will offer our prayers to her Son, or if Mary will 
pray to Him for us, we shall have nothing to fear. God created 
that instinct in us as He created Mary ‘to achieve its purpose. 

Objections to devotion to Mary are often built on the mistaken 
notion that such devotion is contrary to the truth that God is all- 
powerful and perfectly independent of the help of any creature. That 
truth remains intact, and devotion to Mary flourishes, when it is 
remembered that God gave her to men, not because He needed her, 
but because they would need her as they would need many other 
things that He freely gave them. 
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The NAM and The Clergy 


NAM stands for The National Association of Manufacturers. It is the most 
powerful union in the United States, representing uncounted billions of dollars 
owned or controlled by its members. The principles behind its powerful propa- 


ganda must be carefully analyzed. 


R. J. Miller 


ON DECEMBER 5, 1950, the Board 
of Directors of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution: 


Our nation has always sought the help 
of Divine guidance as it has grown and 
prospered. Today, as always, since the 
founding of our republic, the principles 
taught by the clergy are a bulwark for 
fostering and preserving the spiritual val- 
ues inherent in our American way of life 
and in perpetuafing the sanctity of the 
individual in our American free, competi- 
tive, individual enterprise system. It is of 
the utmost importance then that clergy- 
men understand our traditional American 
enterprise system, so that they, as spirit- 
ual and moral leaders, may contribute 
much toward the successful solution of 
economic problems affecting their com- 
munities or the nation. 


This resolution was then incorpo- 
rated, under the heading, The Clergy, 
in the NAM booklet, Industry Be- 
lieves, a collection of resolutions and 
recommendations issued by the NAM 
at various times. In this collection, 
which covers 164 pages, the resolution 
just quoted on The Clergy occurs on 
page 161. 

It is no doubt an honest effort (even 
if rather belated, coming as it does on 
page 161) on the part of Industry 
Believes to do its bit by Almighty God 
and the clergy, in keeping with the 
NAM Credo to be found at the begin- 
ning of the booklet: 


The Board believes that a restatement of 
its philosophy and objectives will be of 
interest to its members and the public. 
These objectives are: 


To help create among all segments of 
the public a more complete and sympa- 
thetic understanding of how the Ameri- 
can system works for the benefit of every 
individual. 


To join with others in bringing to the pub- 
lic and to government the viewpoint of 
manufacturers as to how national and 
international issues affect industry and the 
future of every citizen. 


A careful analysis of the resolution 
on The Clergy, however, reduces it 
to three points: 

1) a gracious but patronizing refer- 

ence to the Almighty; 

2) an unreserved glorification of 
the capitalistic system in the 
United States. 

3) a call to the clergy to serve as 
a “bulwark” of this system, and 
to lend their support to “per- 
petuating” it. 

And since the Popes in their pro- 
nouncements on the rights and wrongs 
of social and economic matters have 
not infrequently spoken on these very 
same subjects, it will be interesting to 
compare the “philosophy and objec- 
tives” of the NAM as here laid down 
with the social teaching of the Popes. 

And first as to Almighty God, and 
the devout observation that “our na- 
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tion has always sought the help of 
divine guidance as it has grown and 
prospered,” it will be seen that the 
NAM views this evidence of national 
piety with a benign but rather distant 
eye. It does not go so far as to align 
itself with the pious folk who thus seek 
“the help of Divine guidance.” The 
NAM has no word of recognition on 
its Own account, and would seem to 
feel no need, for divine guidance. The 
reference to Almighty God on page 
161 is the only one in the 164 page 
handbook. 

And, in connection with the NAM’s 
mention of appeals for divine guid- 
ance, it is worth noting that the ses- 
sions of the congress of the United 
States, as well as those of the various 
state legislatures, are opened with 
prayer; the conventions of national po- 
litical parties likewise; even the annual 
conventions of labor organizations, 
especially the CIO and the AFL, call 
upon a clergyman, who is very often 
a Catholic priest or bishop, at their 
opening sessions to invoke divine guid- 
ance upon the deliberations of the as- 
sembly. Only the annual meetings of 
the NAM, the Congress of American 
Industry, are not opened with prayer; 
or if they are, the fact is singularly ob- 
scured in the publicity given to the 
proceedings. 

Now, whatever the honest intentions 
of the men who make policy and 
draw up the resolutions for the NAM, 
such neglect of Almighty God is noth- 
ing short of crass materialism, the kind 
of thing described and condemned by 
the Popes on many occasions, and 
which the present Pontiff, Pius XII, 
holds up with ever increasing emphasis 
as the great curse of the post-war peri- 
od. He denounced it with new insist- 
ence in his address at Christmas time, 
1952, when he declared that to resist 
and defeat this spirit of materialism 


was a condition even for material 
prosperity. Moreover, in an address of 
September 3, 1950, he was particular- 
ly plain: 


Materialism is progressive neglect of 
whatever is beyond the senses and above 
the earth, of everything spiritual and reli- 
gious to the point of outspoken godless- 
ness. It gives value only to what is estab- 
lished by experiment, experience, and the 
senses or what can be measured by mass, 
number, and weight. . . . Hardly any age 
has verified like the present the words of 
Holy Scripture that all that is in the 
world is “the concupiscence of the flesh, 
the concupiscence of the eyes, and the 
pride of life’. ... To set up a defense 
against materialism is the task of Cath- 
olics all over the world. 


No doubt the Holy Father had in 
mind here very prominently the god- 
less materialism of Russian Commu- 
nism; but his words apply also to the 
materialism of the NAM in the United 
States. And while it is to be expected 
that no public meetings in Communist 
Russia would open with prayer, and 
no Communist organization would pay 
to Almighty God the homage of invok- 
ing His holy Name, it is strange, to 
say the least, that an organization in 
the United States which is among the 
most vociferous in its denunciations of 
Communism should follow the Soviets’ 
example, or should make itself ridicu- 
lous by an attitude of patronizing su- 
periority to the Lord God Almighty in 
a country whose motto is “In God we 
trust.” 

The next point in the NAM’s reso- 
lution on The Clergy is its glorification 
of the capitalistic system in the United 
States. The phrases, “inherent spiritual 
values” and “sanctity of the individ- 
ual,” are used as describing blessings 
that are proper to the system, and 
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which render it worthy of the highest 
esteem from the clergy. 

It is true that the phrase, “inherent 
spiritual values,”-is not applied ex- 
plicitly and directly to the capitalistic 
system; what is literally said is, “the 
spiritual values inherent in our Ameri- 
can way of life.” And in that general 
sense it is by all means true that the 
American way of life has favored the 
growth of the Catholic Church in this 
country, to cite one very specific case 
of “spiritual values inherent in the 
American way of life.” Perhaps the 
word, “inherent,” however, may be a 
little too strong; the “American way 
of life” as meaning freedom, tolerance, 
friendly cooperation of Church and 
state rather favors spiritual values than 
has them inherent in itself. 

But this is rather general, and hard- 
ly the precise thing the NAM was talk- 
ing about in speaking of “spiritual val- 
ues inherent in the American way of 
life.” Rather, in the context the “spirit- 
ual values” apply to the capitalistic sys- 
tem in particular. It is implied clearly 


' enough that there are “spiritual values 


inherent” in the “American free, com- 
petitive, individual enterprise system.” 

Just what these spiritual values may 
be, however, is not so clear. Nowhere 
in the booklet, Industry Believes, is 
there any other reference to spiritual 
values connected with specific phases 
of the capitalistic system. 

So let us turn to the Popes, and ask 
them what they think of the capitalistic 
system from the standpoint of spiritual 
values. They of all people should be 
able to give us an answer, for “spirit- 
ual values” are the very matters with 
which they are dealing all the time. 

This is what Pope Pius XI has to 
say in his Encyclical Quadragesimo 
Anno; n. 101: 


This system (i.e. the capitalistic) is not 


to be condemned in itself. And surely it 
is not of its own nature vicious. But it 
does violate right order when capital 
hires workers, that is, the non-owning 
working class, with a view to and under 
such terms that it directs business and 
even the whole economic system accord- 
ing to its own will and advantage, scorn- 
ing the human dignity of the workers, the 
social character of economic activity and 
social justice itself, and the common 
good. 


The Pope, it will be observed, is 
hardly as enthusiastic as the NAM 
about the capitalistic system: “it is not 
to be condemned in itself,” is hardly 
the language of one who sees “inherent 
spiritual values” in the system. Rather, 
it shows the Pope’s belief that capital- 
ism is beset with tendencies that are 
anything but “spiritual,” and which 
must be sternly kept in check if the 
whole system is not to deserve con- 
demnation. 

The Pope takes this stand in a gen- 
eral way, or on principle. But, one 
may ask, what of the application of 
the principle? What is to be said of the 
capitalistic system in the United States? 
Is it in actual fact sufficiently free from 
the “violations of right order” cited 
by the Pope to escape condemnation? 

That such evils exist can certainly 
not be denied. The NAM admits as 
much itself. On page 7 of Industry 
Believes, as part of the NAM Credo, 
it declares: 


The NAM does not maintain that the 
American system, as it now exists, is per- 
fect. It fully recognizes that the perform- 
ance of manufacturing industry can be 
improved and it intends to do everything 
within its power to promote such im- 
provement. 


This honest admission and promise 
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on the part of the NAM are worthy 
of the highest praise. But the question 
remains: Are the violations of right 
order which plague the American sys- 
tem “as it now exists” to be regarded 
only as accidental evils such as might 
affect any human institution? Can they 
be easily removed? Can they be rem- 
edied and leave the system itself intact? 

These questions cannot be answered 
offhand in the affirmative. Among ex- 
perts on social-economic matters and 
close students of Catholic social doc- 
trine there are those who hold that the 
capitalistic system as it has developed 
in the United States is so involved and 
bogged down in injustice that there is 
no solution except to throw out the 
whole system and start over with 
something else. 

Others are more conservative: they 
still see hope for the system, if certain 
hopeful tendencies continue to grow. 

Still others are firmly of the convic- 
tion that regardless of what is done 
the capitalistic system in the United 
States and throughout the world is on 
the way out; that inevitably, as one 
of the irresistible movements of his- 
tory, capitalism is doomed and will 
make way for something else. 

And in any case the attitude of 
Industry Believes and the NAM, 
which, for all its recognition of defects, 
still glorifies the system to the point of 
calling for its perpetuation, is extra- 
ordinarily remote from the facts and 
trends of modern economic life, and 
one very strange to be held by men 
who pride themselves on their hard 
grasp of reality and their ability to size 
up the signs of the times. 

The NAM’s mention, moreover, of 
“the sanctity of the individual in our 
American -free, competitive, individual 
enterprise system” could stand consid- 
erable comment. To what extent is it 
true, for instance, that the American 


capitalistic system is “free,” “competi- 
tive,” and of “individual enterprise”? 
Facts and figures, estimates and sound 
appraisals could be produced from au- 
thorities quite other than the Popes, 
and pronouncements in plenty from 
the Popes too, which would throw seri- 
ous doubt, to say the least, on the ac- 
curacy of so sweeping a glorification. 

But let us consider briefly merely 
the reference to “the sanctity of the 
individual.” 

Although the statement is addressed 
to the clergy, the word “sanctity” here 
is hardly to be taken in the meaning 
it has in the spiritual teaching of the 
Catholic Church on canonized Saints, 
but rather, as the NAM hastens to 
make clear, “in the American free, 
competitive, individual enterprise sys- 
tems.” 

This is indeed a different matter al- 
together. What the NAM means by 
“sanctity of the individual” is not 
heroic virtue nor man’s dignity as a 
child of God, but free, competitive, 
individual, unrestricted freedom of 
economic competition. The Church has 
no halos for “sanctity” of this kind; 
just the opposite. Pius XI does not 
call it virtue, but “the vice of individ- 
ualism.” . 

On this subject of unrestricted free- 
dom of competition there is a state- 
ment in Industry Believes which has 
a counterpart in Pius XI’s Encyclical 
Quadragesimo Anno. Both use sur- 
prisingly similar language; but where 
the NAM is glorifying the thing, the 
Pope is condemning it in the strongest 
language. 

This is what Industry Believes says, 
page 97: 


Freedom of action . . . recognizes that 
the individual producer is best -qualified 
to make sound decisions concerning his 
problems of production and distribution. 
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and that the aggregate of such de- 
cisions as tested in the free market re- 
sults in wiser solutions of the economic 
problems of society than would decisions 
imposed by any outside agency. 


And this is what Quadragesimo 
Anno says, n. 88: 


The right ordering of economic life can- 
not be left to a free competition of forces. 
For from this source as from a poisoned 
spring, have originated and spread all the 
errors of individualistic economic teach- 
ing. Destroying through forgetfulness or 
ignorance the social and moral character 
of economic life, it held that economic 
life must be considered and treated as al- 
together free from and independent of 
public authority, because in the market, 
i.e., in the free struggle of competitors, 
it would have a principle of self-direc- 
tion which governs it much more per- 
fectly then would the intervention of any 
created intellect. 


The limits of the present article do 
not allow us to go into the pros and 
cons of free competition, except to 
note that what the Pope condemns 
(and what the NAM upholds) is not 
free competition within reasonable 
limits (for the Pope approves reason- 
able competition) but competition 
completely free from influence “im- 
posed by any outside agency,” or “of 
any created intellect.” 

On that basis the appeal of the 
NAM to the clergy for support of “the 
sanctity of the individual” as meaning 
his freedom from all outside restriction 
whatever in economic life, clearly finds 
no welcome from the Pope, the head 
of “the clergy” of the Catholic Church. 

The third point in the NAM’s reso- 


lution on “The Clergy,” namely, its 
exhortation that the clergy serve as a 
bulwark in perpetuating the capitalistic 
system, needs very little comment after 
all that has been said. No Pope has 
ever addressed a similar appeal to the 
clergy (and it is from the Pope that 
the Catholic clergy take their directives 
on conduct and activity). Indeed, the 
Popes, in assessing the rights and 
wrongs of the capitalistic system, have 
found it necessary to speak with such 
reserve and so little enthusiasm that it 
could not be deduced even indirectly 
from their pronouncements that they 
wish the clergy to become anything in 
the way of “a bulwark” of the system. 
If a single word could be used to de- 
scribe their attitude it might be said 
that, where the NAM calls for the 
perpetuating of the capitalistic system, 
and for the help of the clergy to this 
end, what the Popes call for is the 
reconstruction of the social order, and 
of the capitalistic system as part of 
that order; and for the help of the 
clergy, as of “all good citizens” in this 
good cause of reconstruction. 

In conclusion, the NAM’s resolution 
on “The Clergy” was no doubt written 
by good, honest men with the best of 
intentions. But honest intentions are 
not enough. The “philosophy and ob- 
jectives” of the NAM in general (and 
we have considered only a few of 
them in this article) are on the wrong 
side as far as Catholic teaching on the 
right and wrong of economic life is 
concerned; and honest men are at a 
decided disadvantage when the foun- 
dation on which they take their stand 
or the tools with which they work are 
not in keeping with the honesty of 
their intentions. 


Long Road 


Sign on a country road: 


“Choose your rut carefully; you'll be in it for the next twenty minutes.” 
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Pre-Marriage-Clinic 


D. F. Miller 


Desire for Marriage 


Problem: 1 went to work at the age of sixteen, and have been working for 
twenty-five years. Now I am tired of my job and would like to quit and 
stay home and live a normal life. The only way I can do this is to get mar- 
ried. I have enough service for a pension but am too young to apply for it, 
and social security will not help me till I am sixty-five. I am therefore hop- 
ing to meét a respectable man with a home and ordinary income even if he 
is fifteen or twenty years older than I am. I surely would marry such a man 
even though he were not a Catholic. My only requirement is that he be sin- 
gle or a widower. Going to work becomes a bigger chore every day and I 
want to escape it as soon as possible. Is this attitude wrong? 


Solution: Your attitude is not wrong in the sense of sinful, but it is one 
that could lead you into great trouble of mind or even worse trouble of soul 
if it is not tempered by spiritual considerations. 


The first danger is that if you are disappointed in your desire to meet a 
marriageable man, you may become progressively more dissatisfied and bit- 
ter about your lot, and then become a trial to yourself and to all who know 
you. Marriage is not out of the question for you, but you should not make 
it a goal that you feel you cannot do without. Determined husband-hunters 
often repel potential mates. It is the girl or woman who has spiritualized her 
mode of life and developed her character to face any hardship, even that 
of the daily grind in an office, with submission to God’s will and her eyes 
fixed primarily on heaven, who attracts men who may also be open to the 
thought of marriage. 


The second danger is that your grim determination to escape your job 
could lead you into a state far worse than the one you are trying to evade. 
It is the women who want marriage more than anything who jump into bad 
marriages (even though, like yourself, they had said they never would) or 
into unhappy marriages because of lack of character in the man who pro- 


poses to them. Be very wary of setting your mind on marrying any man 
who comes along. 


Remember that life is always a struggle, and all of us get tired at times 
of the work we have to do. Many a married woman gets very bored with 
household chores. Spiritualize your present occupation; look on it as a way 


to heaven; keep your mind open to prospects for marriage, but don’t say, 
“marriage or nothing.” 
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Why It Pays to Be a Catholic 


“Does it pay?” is a favorite question of Americans. It may be asked by anyone 
who is or who thinks of becoming a Catholic. The answers to the questions 


are abundant. 


D, J. Corrigan 


ALL CATHOLICS who live up to 
their obligations as Catholics have 
learned by experience that the Cath- 
olic religion is not an easy religion. 
Catholics must obey some very serious 
laws and fulfill many burdensome du- 
ties, which they would not have to 
obey or fulfill if they were not Cath- 
olics. 

But millions of Catholics keep on 
obeying these laws and fulfilling these 
duties; millions of Catholics keep on 
being Catholics even though they know 
that belonging to any other religion 
would be much, much easier. 

Why? 

Why is it that Catholics who keep 
these serious laws and fulfill these bur- 
densome duties, do not become Luth- 
erans, or Baptists, or Methodists? 

Why? Because Catholics believe 
and are convinced that the Catholic 
religion is the only one, true religion 
given to us by God Himself to help us 
to fulfill our obligations as creatures 
to Him, our Creator, and to help us 
to be as happy as we can be here on 
earth and to be happy with Him for- 
ever in heaven. j 

But that is not the only reason why 
Catholics keep on being Catholics in 
spite of the fact that the Catholic reli- 
gion is not an easy religion. Any Cath- 
olic who gives God the reasonable 
service which the Catholic religion 
asks for, any Catholic who knows and 
understands what his religion and its 
beliefs and practices can do for him, 
knows also that he keeps on being a 
Catholic because it. pays to be a 


Catholic. 

It is really sensible and immensely 
helpful for any Catholic to take time 
out occasionally to ask himself: “What 
am I getting out of my religion? Do I 
realize how much my religion can do 
for me? Can I get more help, strength, 
consolation and even happiness from 
my Catholic religion than I am getting 
from it now?” 

Even non-Catholics could ask them- 
selves: “Has the Catholic religion any- 
thing to offer me? Something which I 
want in my life and which I cannot 
find in the religion I practice now?” 

For the benefit of Catholics and 
non-Catholics alike, who may ask the 
above questions, we have drawn up 
the following list of reasons that tell 
why it pays to be a Catholic. 

1. Catholics are sure of what they 
believe. Seldom does a Catholic have 
any serious doubt about the truth of 
his religion. He is convinced that Jesus 
Christ existed and that He was God; 
that He founded a Church for all men; 
that He sent the Holy Ghost, the Spirit 
of Truth, to guide that Church; that 
consequently his Church is infallible 
when it teaches what we must believe 
and do in ordér to serve God truly. A 
Catholic knows that in spite of all the 
powers on earth and in hell, his Church 
can neither deceive him nor fail him. 

All the essential teachings and prac- 
tices of the Catholic religion are con- 
tained in the little catechism. These 
are so simple that a child can easily 
be taught to understand them, and yet 
they answer the profoundest queries 
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and deepest doubts of the scholar, 
philosopher or theologian. The lessons 
of the Catholic catechism outline the 
only true philosophy of life. Through- 
out the centuries, atheists, agnostics 
and scoffers have attacked the cat- 
echism, but not once have they suc- 
ceeded in proving one of its doctrines 
false. 

2. Catholic teaching agrees with 
common sense. In the entire range of 
Catholic belief there is not a single 
contradiction. On the contrary, all the 
teachings fit together like the parts of 
a pattern or well-designed plan which 
appeals to man’s reason and common 
sense. As a few examples out of many, 
we mention three points in Catholic 
teaching from which Martin Luther 
and the Protestant churches have dif- 
fered from the Catholic Church: 1. 
The necessity of faith and good works 
for salvation; 2. The existence of pur- 
gatory; 3. The sacrament of penance, 
or confession. 


The fundamental Protestant teach- 
ing that faith alone, not good works, 
merits salvation,.does not agree with 
reason, because it is possible to know 
and believe what is right and still not 
do it, which certainly does not deserve 
anv reward. Faith in Christ is neces- 
sary to salvation, that is clear. But it 
must be a complete faith, faith in 
everything Christ said, faith that over- 
flows into action, virtue, good works. 
St. James put it simply when he said: 
“Faith without works is dead.” 

As to purgatory: even Protestants 
admit that departed souls with venial 
or small sins on their conscience ‘can- 
not enter heaven. In all good reason- 
ing, they must also admit that such 
souls will not be condemned to ever- 
lasting punishment. Where, then, will 
they go when they die? Only the Cath- 
olic doctrine of atoning for such sins 
after death in purgatory meets the de- 
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mands of common sense. 

Most Protestants follow the prac- 
tice of some kind of baptism, which 
removes sin and endows the soul with 
grace. But they deny that Christ estab- 
lished any other sacrament for the 
purpose of removing sins committed 
after baptism, especially confession. 
They overlook the big difficulty of get- 
ting rid of the guilt of sin which man 
is capable of committing after baptism. 
How obtain forgiveness for that? The 
Catholic Church offers confession, 
which is very reasonable and also ful- 
fills the commission of Christ to His 
apostles and their successors: “Whose 
sins you shall forgive, they are for- 
given them.” 

3. The Catholic Church is on the 
right side of things. Aside from safe 


‘ guidance in matters of belief and con- 


duct, a Catholic can be secure in fol- 
lowing the direction of his Church in 
the leading problems of the day. The 
Catholic Church is invariably on the 
right side even in questions that are 
not wholly religious, but which have 
lasting effects on man’s prosperity, 
both temporal and spiritual. For ex- 
ample: 

Government: The Bill of Rights and 
the Constitution of the United States 
might have been written by a Cath- 
olic philosopher, so closely are they in 
accord with traditional Catholic teach- 
ing on political science. The Catholic 
Church, both by propaganda and act, 
has always stoutly resisted tyranny, 
whether in the form of the divine right 
of kings or the totalitarian Nazi or 
Soviet state, when it tried to change 
citizens into slaves deprived of their 
basic human rights. 

Economic Justice: In the days when 
the worker had no protection and un- 
ion organizers were looked upon and 
treated like gangsters, it was churchmen 
like Pope Leo XIII, Cardinal Manning 
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and Cardinal Gibbons who fought 
their battles and gained for them a 
legal recognition of their right to or- 
ganize. Today, while the Catholic 
Church still favors unions, she reminds 
both capital and labor of their solemn 
obligations in justice and charity to- 
ward each other and their fellow- 
citizens. 

Interracial Justice: Where Catholic 
education and culture has full say, we 
seldom find, if ever, such an anti- 
Christian condition as prejudice and 
discrimination in basic rights because 
of color or nationality. The Catholic 
who out of racial prejudice would 
practice discrimination in basic rights 
and opportunities would fail his reli- 
gion and commit sin. 

World Peace: The Catholic Church 
has worked incessantly for the avoid- 
ance of war, and, when this is possible, 
for the alleviation of the misery caused 
by war. But since the disruption of 
Christian unity consequent upon the 
Protestant revolution, her efforts to 
prevent war and establish a just and 
lasting peace have been severely handi- 
capped. 

Education: The Catholic Church 
stands squarely behind the right of 
good parents to have their children 
educated in schools that teach religion 
and morality, if their consciences so 
direct. 

4. The Catholic Church does not 
compromise. We all admire a man of 
principle. But most of us have nothing 
but contempt for a person of expedi- 
ency, one who compromises his con- 
victions for some unworthy gain. So, 
too, it is in religion. The church that 
changes its basic teachings and moral 
tenets to accord with changing human 
practices and varying human opinions 
does not merit the respect and confi- 
dence of thinking men. 

In all her history the Catholic 


Church has never compromised her 
doctrines and moral principles. There 
have been occasions when she could 
have averted persecution, or saved for 
herself entire nations, if she would 
have yielded on certain points of be- 
lief and morals, but she could not 
compromise and at the same time re- 
main true to her divine commission to 
“teach all nations whatsoever I have 
commanded you.” 

Even today it would be much easier 
for the Catholic Church and much 
easier for the members of the Catholic 
Church, if she could agree with a 
pagan world and permit divorce and 
birth-prevention, or be content with 
the secular education of public schools. 
But to do this, she would have to com- 
promise the Bible, her traditional 
teaching, and the natural and revealed 
moral law. 

Once the Catholic Church would 
compromise on these and other funda- 
mental truths, she would falsify her 
claim of being the one and only true 
Church of Jesus Christ, and her mem- 
bers, as well as all the people in the 
world, could have no more confidence 
in her. 

5. The Catholic Church alone goes 
back to the apostles. When Catholics 
say the Apostles’ Creed, they know 
with certainty that they are professing 
belief in fundamental truths with ex- 
actly the same interpretation as did 
the early Christian martyrs and the 
first converts of the apostles. When 
Catholics assist at Mass, or receive any 
one of the seven sacraments, they 
know that they are attending the same 
Mass and receiving the same sacra- 
ments as did the first Christians. When 
Catholics obey the Pope as the su- 
preme spiritual ruler of Christendom 
on earth, they know that they are do- 
ing the same as the early Christians, 
who always listened to the bishop of 
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Rome as the direct successor of St. 
Peter. 

History easily proves that the Cath- 
olic Church alone goes back through 
the centuries to the apostles, and that 
she alone, with essentially the same 
beliefs, sacraments and rules, can claim 
Christ for her founder. The oldest 
Protestant church dates back a little 
more than 400 years, while most Prot- 
estant sects are of much more recent 
origin. So between Christ and Protes- 
tantism, historically, there is a gap of 
about 1600 years. 

6. The Catholic Church has order 
and discipline. Any organization, 
whether in the business, civic or social 
field, that does not have discipline and 
order, soon falls to ruin. So, too, in a 
religion whose ministers could defy 
their bishop or lay people dictate to a 
pastor, one could hardly find the peace 
and smooth functioning and authority 
of the gentle yet uncompromising 
Christ. 

The Catholic Church does have or- 
der and discipline, often to the amaze- 
ment of a ruthless, self-willed world. 
Two factors contribute to this: a set 
of laws known as Canon Law, that 
have been tested and found beneficial 
for centuries, and the deep reverence 
that each individual fervent Catholic 
has for his pastor, his bishop and the 
Holy Father. This spirit of childlike 
though intelligent obedience enables 
Catholic leaders to accomplish wonders 
in both the home and foreign mission 
fields, as well as in the established par- 
ishes in the organized dioceses of the 
Catholic Church. 

7. The Catholic Church teaches that 
all human beings are entitled to free- 
dom of conscience. Catholics are train- 
ed to respect another person’s religious 
convictions, even though they do not 
agree with them. They are taught that 
to ridicule, despise and especially to 
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calumniate another person’s practice 
of a particular religion is a sin. This 
tolerance, however, does not extend 
to any error which may be contained 
in the other person’s religion. For that 
reason the good Catholic can be ex- 
pected to speak out for truth and to 
condemn falsehood. Catholics are con- 
vinced that most non-Catholics lose 
their fear, distrust or hatred of the 
Catholic Church once they come to 
know the truth about Catholics and 
their religion. Catholic priests and peo- 
ple are content to propagate truth with 
the confidence that the best refuta- 
tion of calumny is the real teaching 
and practice of the Catholic Church 
and the edifying example of millions 
of fervent Catholics. 

8. The Catholic religion presents a 
sane view of life. Joe and June, a hap- 
pily married non-Catholic couple, were 
just about ready for their Catholic bap- 
tism. June spoke up: “Father, we nev- 
er told you just why we came for Cath- 
olic instructions. It was mainly because 
in our Protestant faiths the ministers 
seem to have little to talk about except 
to condemn things we like to do, and 
in which we could not see any wrong. 
We like to dance, we like to play cards, 
also to take a drink and even gamble 
in moderation. What you have taught 
us about these things and all others 
seems so sensible and sane, and it 
agrees perfectly with our conscience.” 

While the Catholic Church is un- 
bending in matters of principle and in 
telling her members what is fundamen- 
tally right or wrong, she will never 
confuse the conscience of her children 
by telling them that there is sin where 
there is no sin and thereby multiply 
obligations and form erroneous con- 
sciences. The Catholic religion tells a 
man honestly that there is nothing 
wrong with alcoholic beverages in 
themselves, but that there is sin in 
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the abuse of drink, which is called 
drunkenness. The Catholic religion tells 
people honestly and correctly that 
moderate gambling is not sinful when 
it harms no one, but that if it leads to 
temptation or brings harm to the gam- 
bler or others it must be avoided, not 
because it is sinful in itself but because 
every source of temptation or occasion 
of injury to others must be avoided. 


The Catholic Church has always 
been in favor of good, wholesome 
amusement, and in all her history has 
never been a proponent of so-called 
“blue laws.” An old priest once wisely 
remarked: “One of the greatest bless- 
ings of America is Sunday baseball.” 
Provided a person performs his duty 
toward God, then recreation that is 
clean and beneficial has its proper 
place on Sundays, since idleness can 
be very dangerous, especially for the 
young, and joy, which is one of the 
fruits of the Holy Ghost, certainly con- 
tributes to a healthy Christian life. 
Most Catholics, because of their sane 
religious training, have a good sense 
of humor and a happy, hopeful out- 
look; they know that a gloomy heart 
and countenance more often than not 
lead to discouragement, temptation 
and even sin. 


9. The Catholic religion brings peace 
of conscience. Gilbert Keith Chester- 
ton, England’s famed writer, on being 
asked why he became a Catholic, re- 
plied: “Because I wanted to be sure 
my sins were forgiven.” Every adult 
human being, unless he has perverted 
his conscience by repeated serious sin, 
has a sense of guilt, and this in pro- 
portion to the number of grievous sins 
he may have committed. The problem 


is how to make sure that these sins 
are forgiven. 

To a pagan or an unbeliever this 
must be a perplexing problem. Mere 
denial of God is not going to change 
one’s human nature. Conscience does 
accuse even the man who does not be- 
lieve in God, and for such a man there 
is no one to turn to for forgiveness. 
The Protestant who has sinned is hard- 
ly in a more favorable position. For 
peace of conscience he may resort to 
one of the many interpretations of 
“justification by faith alone,” which 
was nothing more than Luther’s ex- 
pedient after he abolished the sacra- 
ment of confession, and which is whol- 
ly illogical and has no authority behind 
it except a few half-texts from Holy 
Scripture. 

Catholics, after sincerely trying to 
make a good confession, with true sor- 
row for their sins and with a firm de- 
termination not to sin again with the 
help of God’s grace, have no doubts 
about the forgiveness of their sins. 
Common sense is on their side, too, 
as we have pointed out before, for 
they are confident that if Christ gave 
His Church one sacrament (baptism) 
to supply them with grace in the be- 
ginning, He surely must have instituted 
another sacrament by which they could 
obtain with certainty the forgiveness of 
sins committed after baptism and so 
be restored to God’s grace and friend- 
ship. 

These are only some of the reasons 
that demonstrate why it pays to be a 
Catholic. Next month we shall explain 
why it pays to be a Catholic with spe- 
cial emphasis on the reasons that are 
related to the personal welfare of the 
individual and the good of the family. 


Let us thank God that He makes us live among the present problems. It 
is no longer permitted to anyone to be mediocre. 


Pope Pius X1 
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Teen-Age Problems 


D. F. Miller 


Choice of High School 


Problem: A group of us whose parents have insisted that we attend pub- 
lic high schools because they believe it is too expensive to let us attend 
Catholic schools, have read your article explaining that the Church com- 
mands parents to send their children to Catholic schools under pain of mor- 
tal sin. We want to ask you whether we are also guilty of sin by not go- 
ing to the Catholic high school in our neighborhood. Are we supposed to 
try to change our parents’ mind on this, or are we obligated to talk to our 
pastor about it? We happen to be a group that would like to attend the 
Catholic high school if we could, though we know that there are other Cath- 
olic teen-agers who have insisted that their parents let them attend the public 
school. 


Solution: The first and major responsibility in the matter rests with your 
parents, and it is their sin if, without sufficient reason and without the per- 
mission of their pastor, they refuse to permit you to attend a Catholic high 
school. You would share their sin only if, as has quite often happened, you 
had been a very responsible factor in making up their minds about the high 
school you were to attend. Since you state that you wanted to go to a Cath- 
olic high school, you cannot be said to be guilty of sin when your parerts 
used their authority to decide otherwise. 


But there is much that you can do to change their minds and, in a spirit 
of great charity, to remove the occasion of their.disobedience and sin. Since 
in your case the main argument of your parents is the economic one, you 
can state your willingness to take a part-time job and thus pay for practically 
all the extra expense that might be involved in your attendance at a Cath- 
olic school. Or you can make yourselves so useful around your homes that 
your parents would feel an obligation to permit you to attend the school you 
are supposed ‘to go to. 


Then, too, you should discuss the matter with your pastor, and through 
him either try to make it easier for your parents to do the right thing, or, 
if their reason for sending you to a public school is a serious one, to Jessen 
or remove your parents’ guilt by having the pastor grant the necessary per- 
mission to them. In any case, if you cannot succeed in entering a Catholic . 
school, take very seriously your obligation of attending instruction classes 
and advancing as rapidly as possible in the knowledge and practices of your 
faith. 











Portrait of Christ 


Historical sidelights on the individuals whose names enter briefly into the 
story of Our Lord’s passion, but about whom the average person knows little. 


R. J. Miller 


BESIDES THE weeping women of 
Jerusalem, Our Lord had other friends 
during His passion who were from 
among the poorer classes. Simon of 
Cyrene was an ordinary workingman; 
Veronica (the lady of the miraculous 
“veil of Veronica” commemorated in 
the sixth station of the cross) had once 
been wealthy, but had spent all her 
money on doctors; the good thief was 
certainly not from high society; and 
the Roman soldiers who proclaimed, 
“truly this was the Son of God,” were 
hardly rich men. 

Let us study them one by one and 
see what we can learn about them. 

The holy Gospel is tantalizingly 
brief about each of them; and inciden- 
tally says nothing whatever about the 
incident of Veronica’s veil. 

But the pious curiosity of lovers of 
Christ through the ages has been oc- 
cupied also with these poor friends of 
His in His passion, and has pieced 
together various items of interest about 
their lives. Not all of these items have 
strict historical value, but most of them 
do go back to very ancient Christian 
times and for that reason may have 
some remote foundation in fact. For 
ourselves, we can take them at least as 
evidence of what our Christian fore- 
fathers used to hand down to their 
children as further information on the 
lives of the poor people who are men- 
tioned in the Gospel as having been 
friendly to Our divine Lord in His 
passion. 


First there is Simon the Cyrenean. 
This is how the evangelists describe 


him and his part in the passion: 


They led Him (Jesus) out to crucify Him, 
and as they were leading Him away, they 
seized hold of a certain Simon of Cyrene 
who was passing by, coming from the 
country (he is the father of Alexander 
and Rufus); and they forced him to take 
up Jesus’s cross and carry it along be- 
hind Him. 


Now who was this Simon from 
Cyrene? 

First of all, it seems quite clear 
that he was a very ordinary, poor 
workingman, one whom the officials 
and executioners could impose upon 
with impunity. 

It is evident too that he objected as 
much as he possibly could, at least at 
first, to this disgraceful imposition. The 
soldiers had to “seize upon him” and 
“force” him in order to get him to take 
up the cross. 

Note too, the very interesting fact 
that Simon evidently carried the cross 
all by himself, completely relieving 
Our Lord of the task. In pictures of 
the way of the cross, however, he is 
usually represented as lifting only one 
end of the cross, while Our Lord walks 
ahead with the crossbeam on His 
shoulder. But surely this would not 
have been of much help to Jesus; rath- 
er it would have caused the cross to 
bear down with still greater painful- 
ness upon His shoulder. Hence, even 
though in the usual pictures of the 
stations Simon is represented as doing 
only part of the job, and in many cases 
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disappears completely from the scene 
after the sixth station, the fact must be 
that he took over the whole weight of 
the cross. Hence, too, the falls of Our 
Lord on the way to Calvary must have 
taken place before Simon came to the 
rescue; or else the later falls were from 
sheer exhaustion. 

Naturally we should like to know 
more about this Simon, the enforced 
benefactor of Jesus Christ on the way 
of the cross. Just who was he? A Jew 
or a Gentile? Did he continue object- 
ing to the role he was forced to play 
in the passion? And what about his 
sons, the two mentioned by St. Mark, 
Alexander and Rufus? 

St. Ambrose, Venerable Bede, and 
others, say that he was not a Jew but 
a Gentile. Other authorities, however, 
would have him a Jew. They cite the 
fact that in the time of Our Lord there 
was a flourishing colony of Jews at 
Cyrene, to the extent that the Jews 
_ numbered one fourth of the entire pop- 
ulation of the town. They also refer 
us to the Acts of the Apostles, chapter 
six, where the Cyreneans are described 
as having a synagogue of their own at 
Jerusalem: 


Now there arose some of the synagogue 
of the Freedmen (as it is called) and 
of the Cyreneans, and of the Alexandri- 
ans, and of those who came from Cilicia 
and Asia, disputing with Stephen. 


As regards his attitude to Our Lord, 
even though he began very unwillingly, 
there can be no doubt that before long 
he had a change of heart that influ- 
enced his entire life. The very fact that 
St. Mark mentions his sons, Alexan- 
der and Rufus, as being well known 
to the Christians of his day would in- 
dicate as much. Besides, the Church 
now honors him among her Saints, and 
with him his two sons, Alexander and 
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Rufus. St. Simon died in Jerusalem, 
according to some authorities; or, say 
others, in Arabia as Bishop of Bosra. 

His two sons are said to have 
preached the Gospel in Spain. In the 
Acts of the Apostles, chapter 19, there 
is mention of a certain Christian, a 
friend of St. Paul, named Alexander, 
who was involved in a kind of riot 
staged by the pagans of the town 
against the Christians. This may be 
our Alexander too; and if so, it would 
settle the matter of the family’s na- 
tionality, for the Acts say, “he was a 
Jew.” 

Likewise in St. Paul’s Epistle to the 
Romans (chapter 16) we find St. 
Paul saying: 


Salute Rufus, elect in the Lord; 
and his mother and mine. 


Here is an intriguing item: “His 
mother and mine.” Under what cir- 
cumstances, and in what part of the 
world (he had not yet been in Rome) 
had St. Paul enjoyed the hospitality of 
this Rufus and his good mother to the 
point of being able to call her “his 
mother and mine’? As to the identity 
of this Rufus of Rome, however, we 
do have one clue. St. Mark wrote his 
Gospel primarily for the Christians of 
Rome, and goes out of his way to 
mention Alexander and Rufus as the 
sons of Simon of Cyrene: an indication 
that they were living in or near Rome 
at the time. 

As for other details on the life of 
Simon and his sons, Rufus means 
“red” or “red-headed”; and it is in- 
teresting to observe that in one fairly 
common set of the stations of the 
cross, the fifth station represents Simon 
beginning to help Our Lord with the 
cross, while close by there are two 
little boys, the smaller of them a little 
red-headed fellow with his fists dou- 
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bled up into his eyes for a good cry. 

And as has been said, both “boys” 
became missionaries and are honored 
by the Church as Saints; both were 
bishops, and one of them died a 
martyr. 

Veronica and her veil come next on 
the way of the cross, and while it is 
true that she is not mentioned in the 
Gospels, still her having a place in so 
popular and highly approved a Cath- 
olic devotion as the stations surely en- 
titles her to some consideration here. 

Her name, first of all, is a matter 
of discussion among scholars. Some 
say that we do not know her real 
name, and that Veronica is only con- 
nected with her famous veil and Our 
Lord’s marvelous image upon it, 
“verum eikon,” or “true image” form- 
ing the basis of the name “Veronica.” 
The strange thing here, however, is 
that this makes the name half Greek 
and half Latin: “verum” is Latin, and 
“eikon” is Greek, an unlikely com- 
bination in the formation of a name. 

So others declare that Veronica 
was her real name, and that it means 
“bringer of peace,” coming from the 
same root words as another girl’s 
name, “Berenice.” 

Some of the apocryphal writings of 
the early church (i.e., writings sup- 
posedly composed as Gospels or in- 
spired works, but in reality only forg- 
eries of a later date) have Veronica 
playing various important roles in the 
passion of Our Lord. 

One fact they mention, however, 
may possibly represent an ancient tra- 
dition handed down through the years 
from Our Lord’s time. Veronica of the 
marvelous veil is said to be the same 
as “the woman with the issue of blood” 
who had been cured by touching the 
hem of Our Lord’s garment. And if 
she was the same, she definitely de- 
serves to be ranked among the poor 


friends of Our Lord, for St. Mark says 
in describing the incident of her cure: 


A woman who had had an issue of blood 
for twelve years and who had suffered 
many things from many physicians and 
had spent all that she had on them, and 
was no better for it, but rather worse, 
when she heard of Jesus, came up behind 
Him in the crowd and touched His cloak, 
saying: If I can only touch His cloak, I 
shall be healed. And immediately the 
source of her bleeding dried up, and she 
felt in her body that she had been cured 
of her affliction. 


Even if it Jacks real historical foun- 
dation, the connection made by the 
early Christians between these two 
women is a touching one: the humble 
impoverished suffering woman cured 
miraculously by Our Lord; then she 
in turn offering Him one of the few 
spontaneous kindnesses shown Him 
during His passion; and He turning 
around and working another miracle 
of divine generosity by imprinting the 
image of His wounded face upon the 
veil with which she had sought to wipe 
away the blood and spittle disfiguring 
His holy countenance while He climb- 
ed to Calvary. 

The next friend of Our Lord in His 
passion is the good thief. But before 
we begin to speak of him, there is a 
special reason for introducing next to 
St. Veronica the soldiers who kept 
guard beneath Our Lord’s cross on 
Calvary. Strange though it may appear 
at first sight, these Roman soldiers 
may be listed among His friends. For 
though they had been His execution- 
ers, and one of them even pierced His 
side with a-lance after He was dead, 
still they showed themselves receptive 
to His grace and friendship by de- 
claring publicly their belief in His di- 
vinity. No doubt their belief came as 
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an answer to Our Lord’s prayer on 
Calvary: 


Father, forgive them, for they know not 
what they do. 


But even so they were docile enough 
to be able to recognize the call to faith 
and to profit by Our Lord’s prayer. 
Indeed, one of their number is honored 
by the Church as a Saint, St. Long- 
inus; and it is he who establishes a 
special link between the soldiers and 
St. Veronica. 

But about their act of faith, this is 
what St. Matthew says: 


Now the centurion and they that were 
with him watching Jesus, when they saw 
the earthquake and all that happened, 
were filled with fear, and said: Truly this 
was the Son of God! 


As to St. Longinus, it is not certain 
whether he was the centurion in charge 
of the troops on Calvary or just one 
of the soldiers; in any case, he is iden- 
tified in Catholic tradition with the 
soldier who pierced Our Lord’s side 
with his lance. St. John describes the 
scene: 


The soldiers came and broke the legs 
of the first and of the other who had 
been crucified with Him. But when they 
came to Jesus they saw that He was al- 
ready dead and they did not break His 
legs; but one of the soldiers opened His 
side with a lance; and immediately there 
’ came out blood and water. 


Whatever the motives that inspired 
Longinus thus to lay open Our Lord’s 
Sacred Heart (and it may well have 
been something in the way of coming 
to His defense against the brutal busi- 
ness of breaking His legs after He was 
dead), he obviously went on to be 
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honored among the early Christians as 
a friend of Christ. Besides, in the prov- 
idence of God his own action has 
given occasion to one of the great and 
beloved devotions in the Catholic 
Church, that of the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus. 

And in a different way, providence 
has placed St. Longinus and his lance 
in a striking kind of companionship 
with St. Veronica and her veil. In St. 
Peter’s in Rome they have shrines al- 
most side by side, and that too in the 
most important part of the basilica. 
The great central dome of St. Peter’s 
is supported by four massive columns; 
in one of these columns there is a 
gigantic statue of St. Longinus; anoth- 
er is dedicated to St. Veronica and has 
a great reliquary enshrining her mira- 
culous veil. Thus centrally located, the 
two shrines enjoy the distinction of 
being in almost the most favored spot 
in the entire basilica, directly under 
the dome and facing the towering pa- 
pal altar. In fact, when there are papal 
functions at this altar in St. Peter’s, 
and temporary seats are installed for 
the occasion, among the most favored 
places, reserved for persons of special 
distinction, are those in “the tribune 
of Longinus;” while those beneath the 
veil of Veronica are almost of equal 
advantage just across the way. 

And now we come to the last of the 
poor friends of Christ in His passion, 
namely the good thief. He was poor, 
and he certainly was a friend of Our 
Lord on Calvary; and Our divine Lord 
showed Himself a friend of his in an 
altogether extraordinary manner. 


We receive the due reward of our deeds, 


said the good thief to his blaspheming 
companion, 


but this Man has done no wrong. 
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Pilate, too, had said as much: 
I do not find Him guilty of anything. 


But Pilate lacked the faith and cour- 
age to carry on with the good thief: 


Lord, remember me when Thou shalt 
come into Thy kingdom. 


“Thy kingdom”: surely there was 
faith here of an amazing kind. Our 
Lord was dying in torments, ridiculed 
as a helpless failure by His enemies 
the Pharisees; and the good thief sees 
Him as “entering into His kingdom.” 
The Pharisees were bidding Him 
“come down from the cross” with a 
lying promise to believe; the good thief 
saw Him by His passion and cross 
coming to the glory of His kingdom. 

And where, moreover, had he heard 
of this kingdom? Perhaps he had been 
skulking at the outskirts of some 
crowd, waiting for a chance to pick 
a pocket or snatch a purse when Our 
Lord was preaching in parables of 
“the kingdom of heaven.” Perhaps he 
had discussed Christ’s teaching of the 
kingdom with some of his fellow- 


bandits over a fire in a mountain hide- 
out when Our Lord’s fame was being 
“spread abroad into all the country.” 
In any case, whatever the source, di- 
vine mercy and grace accompanied 
the memory as he hung beside Him on 
the cross; and he was not deaf to its 
call. 

And then his humility: “remember 
me,” he asks; nothing more. It is per- 
fect humility and trust. He does not 
specify his needs or petitions; if the 
“Lord” will only “remember” him, all 
will be well. 

And Christ responds magnificently 
to this magnificent humble trust: 


Amen I say to thee: this day thou shalt 
be with Me in Paradise. 


It was a promise of salvation, of 
heaven, of canonization from the Son 
of God Himself. The good thief, the 
poorest of the poor friends of Christ, 
was the only one of all His friends, 
rich or poor, to be granted the extra- 
ordinary distinction of being canonized 
by our Lord Himself, and canonized 
before he died. 


Identification 


While walking or riding on a street-car or bus, we happen to pass a Cath- 
olic church, and a man walking by or sitting near us, lifts his hat. Stranger 
though he be, whom we never laid eyes on before, in face or dress no dif- 
ferent from those around him, without speaking a word, without so much as 
even glancing our way, he has conveyed a message to us, a member of that 
Church spread throughout the world. He has said that he is a Catholic. 


To others beholding the action, it may mean nothing. They think, per- 
haps, that he raises his hat to replace it more comfortably; or that it is but a 
little gesture of nervousness. But to one of the universal faith, or to one who 
has ever belonged to it, the action means but one thing. It proclaims that the 
person performing it believes in the real and true presence of Jesus Christ 
in the sacrament of the Holy Eucharist, that he is openly professing that belief 
and paying a tribute of adoration as he passes the building that shelters Him. 
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For Non-Catholics Only 


F. M. Louis 


On the Use of Latin at Mass 


Objection: | am a non-Catholic, and I admire the Catholic church very 
much, but I am confused as to why the Mass, which contains so many beau- 
tiful prayers, is said in Latin. The Bible has been translated into all tongues, 
why not the Mass? 

Response: This is a question which invariably comes up for discussion 
when inquiries are being made about the Catholic church. Actually, of 
course, the Mass prayers have been translated into as many languages as the 
Bible. Mass is said in many other languages besides Latin; there are a score 
of languages represented in the Eastern rites. 

It is true, however, that for the western world, including Europe and the 
nations of the western hemisphere, Latin predominates as the language of 
the Mass, and- perhaps the best reason that can be ascribed for this fact is 
one of convenience. 

Latin is a so-called “dead language,” meaning that it is not used in daily 
conversation by any race or people today. This gives Latin the advantage of 
remaining stationary in its word-meaning. With a living language, such as 
English, words are constantly changing in meaning, and sometimes for the 
worse. Take for example the word “villain.” Originally it meant a free-born 
peasant of a rank higher than that of serf. But through the centuries it has 
come to have the meaning of one capable or guilty of great crimes. More- 
over, the meaning of words in a living language can vary considerably in the 
different countries in which it is used. The word “bloody,” for example, is 
used in a startlingly different connotation in England and in the United States. 

Now it was apparently decided many years ago by leaders in the western 
rite that it would be very inconvenient if, in the language of the Mass, words 
were subject to quite different meanings in different localities and times. 
Hence Latin was selected as a language the meaning of which one could al- 
ways and everywhere depend upon remaining the same. 

There is, we may add, considerable agitation at the present time directed 
toward a change in Church law which would permit the Mass, or parts of 
it, to be said in the vernacular, and in some parts of Europe, we understand, 
permission has been granted under special conditions and circumstances. 

Good reasons can, indeed, be advanced for a universal change. There are 
also, as we have tried to indicate, good reasons on the other side as well. 
We feel that the sincere non-Catholic will understand that the church pre- 
fers to move slowly in this matter, which after all is entirely within its ccom- 
petence, and to preserve or adjust or change as she finds it best suited to 
her various families of children. 

Meanwhile, with the very widespread use of the missal by lay-Catholics, 
surely there is not too great difficulty for anyone in the matter of following 
the prayers of the Mass. 











Readers Retort 


In which readers are permitted to express their minds about articles and 
opinions published in The Liguorian. Letters must be signed, and full address 
of the writer must be given, though city and name will be withheld from 


publication on request. 


Chicago, Ill. 

“I would like to have this question an- 
swered, and I speak not only for myself, 
but for other parents too: If Catholic par- 
ents are seriously bound to send their chil- 
dren to a Catholic school what about us 
parents who cannot afford to send their chil- 
dren to a Catholic high school even though 
they would like to go? My girl is in second 
year of public high school and is getting 
along O.K. She had eight years of training 
in a good Catholic grade school. I’ve been 
receiving Communion all this time because 
my conscience isn’t bothering me. I know 
God knows we are doing the best we can. 
The tuition for a girls’ or boys’ Catholic 
high school is entirely too expensive. We 
have four other children who will receive 
Catholic grade school education but not 
high school because of the expense. .. . I 
have another question: Why is it that some 
Catholic children are permitted to make 
their first Communion in the first grade, 
some in the second, and others only in the 
third? That’s the whole trouble with the 
Church — too many different regulations. 
I thought it was supposed to be universal. 
Another thing, why do children in some 
Catholic schools have to attend Mass every 
day, while in other schools they do not? 
Why aren’t they all the same? 

Mrs. A. S.” 

The law of the Church thoroughly covers 
the case of Catholic parents who really can- 
not afford to send their children to Catholic 
high school. It states that the bishop, or 
his delegate, the pastor of a parish, can 
grant permission to parents to send their 
children to a public school if there is a seri- 
ous reason for so doing. Parents who be- 
lieve that their poverty constitutes such a 
reason are bound in conscience to present 
their case to their pastor. In many cases, 


where the poverty is great, the pastor will 
see to it that no tuition, or very little tuition, 
is charged for Catholic high school attend- 
ance. If he cannot do that because of the 
large number of poor people in his parish, 
he will grant or obtain the permission neces- 
sary for sending a child to a public school. 
Without that permission the parents are 
doing wrong in deciding the case for them- 
selves. In the case of this correspondent, 
who has already decided that she will never 
send any of her children to a Catholic high 
school “because it costs too much,” there is 
evidence of a terrible lack of understanding 
of the importance of a Catholic high school 
training for her children. She seems to be 
saying that even if she had plenty of money 
by the time her younger children reached 
high school age, she would not use any of it 
for tuition in a Catholic high school. She 
would do well to see her pastor quickly and 
let him decide this matter, as the law of 
her Church demands of her. ... It is 
strange that the same person who has not 
obeyed a universal law of the Church con- 
cerning Catholic schooling resents minor 
differences of practice in various parishes. 
The Church leaves it to individual pastors 
to decide when children have reached the 
age of understanding required for first Com- 
munion; that they should differ slightly in 
their decisions shouldbe no surprise. So, 
too, it is left to pastors to decide whether 
daily Mass should be compulsory or volun- 
tary for children. There are arguments for 
both practices, and no universal law, such 
as that for the obligation of Catholic school- 
ing, covers the matter. 
The editors 


Wayne, Mich. 
“I am not much of a letter-writer to 
editors, but I must let you know how clear- 
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ly your Sideglances in the January, 1953, 
issue brought home to me personally the 
seriousness of my obligation to send my 
children ,to a Catholic school. I do not 
think I have ever read or heard a more 
forceful instruction on the subject. I want 
to assure you that it has made up my mind 
that next year I shall make every effort to 
place my children in a Catholic school. I 
would do so right now if our pastor had 
room to take them immediately. I just 
wanted to let you know how important 
THE LiGuorRIAN is for awakening Catholics 
to their serious obligations. 
Mrs. F. B.” 

Every line we write is dedicated to the 
ideal of inspiring and instructing people to 
do God’s will as made known through His 
commandments, His Son, and His Church. 
We all rejoice to receive letters like this, 
with evidence that our purpose has been 
achieved. 


The editors 


Warwick, R. I. 

“That excellent letter by B. M. S. (Read- 
ers Retort, Jan. 1953) in which he de- 
nounces you for telling a Catholic that she 
is bound to send her children to a Catholic 
school, is a proof that there are many of us 
who look upon our Church and religion as 
a spiritual matter, not one of political and 
secular materialism. The note from the edi- 
tors shows the usual bigotry and intolerance 
we Catholics are fed upon. I am a heretical 
Catholic, possessed of reason and common 
sense. I believe a Catholic is one who ac- 
cepts God and Christ as the first command- 
ment, not a Church that has excommuni- 
cated itself from God and Christ. I say that 
as a firm believer in Christ as my Saviour 
which comes before any Church of any 
denomination. Those who live up to that 
are not going to be damned to hell because 
they do not attend a Roman Catholic 
church, or do not send their children to a 
Catholic school. Etc. etc. etc. 

1.” 


May peace come to the heart of this poor 
man who is so violently torn between the 
desire to be a Catholic (“we Catholics,” he 
says) and the desire not to be a Catholic 
(“a heretical Catholic,” he calls himself). 
Yes, Christ comes first indeed, and every- 
thing Christ said must be sacred to a true 
Christian. He did say to His » Church, 
“Whatsoever you shall bind on earth shall 
be bound also in heaven.” On that score 
do we quote the serious laws of the Church, 
asking only that the words be not taken out 
of the mouth of Jesus, but quickened into 
obedience and action. 

The editors 


Pelham, N. Y. 

“I notice that after your articles on the 
obligation of Catholic schooling, Mrs. R. 
M. G. did something about her children. I 
also took steps immediately to remedy my 
situation. My little girl is back in the paro- 
chial school, thanks to the kindness of the 
principal. I had made some grand smug 
speeches to her about ‘the overcrowded 
rooms,’ stating, also very smugly, that I 
would certainly send my girl to a Catholic 
high school when the time came. I realize 
now that I could not chance waiting until 
that time. The public school my daughter 
attended was a very good one with several 
good Catholic teachers. But, as the principal 
said when I applied for the transfer, “You 
know, I cannot teach her the Catholic reli- 
gion.’ My little one gave me the first warn- 
ings of future danger when she informed me 
that she didn’t want to wear her medal be- 
cause ‘the Protestants would see it at the 
gym.’ Even though this worried me, I doubt 
that I would have made the change if I had 
not read your magazine. I did gain some 
interesting views while conversing with oth- 
er public school mothers. Some of the Cath- 
olic parents were content that the one hour 
of weekly instruction given their children 
(five of which have already been missed 
through holidays and never made up) was 
sufficient for their children’s religious train- 
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ing. As for the poor godless tots, they really 
tore at my heart. No God at home, no God 
at school. . . . I am deeply thankful for 
your warnings and advice. 
Mrs. L. C.” 

And we are thankful for this lesson in 
humility and obedience, hoping that it may 
encourage many other Catholics in similar 
situations to do what their own consciences 
should tell them and their Church com- 
mands them to do. 


The editors 


Washington, D. C. 

“May I tell you how truly wonderful 
THE LiGuoriAN is as an information-giving 
and inspirational instrument? Although I 
was brought. up as a Catholic I was not 
aware of the many beautiful truths of our 
religion until your magazine was brought 
to my attention by a priest about five years 
ago. As usual, I read the February issue 
from cover to cover, and would like to ask 
Fr. L. G. Miller why he omitted including 
a patron saint for nursing in his thoroughly 
delightful article on ‘Patrons and Protec- 
tors.’ I suspect it would be St. Camillus, but 
would like to be sure. I am a nurse, and if 
ever a heavenly patron was needed for 
nurses, it is now, when the profession is in 
a state of upheaval. 

Miss M. L. P.” 

Yes, the patron of nurses is St. Camillus 
of Lellis, founder of a religious order of 
nurses, whose feastday is July 18th. May he 
intensify his intercession for all nurses and 
in particular for the one who wrote this 
letter. 


The editors 


Springfield, Ill. 

“I read with deep interest your ‘Open 
Letter to the Family of One Mentally Dis- 
eased.’ (Feb. 1953) It has been fifteen years 
since my wife became ill. I tried in many 
ways to take care of her at home, but she 
was in and out of the hospital many times 
during those years. At present she is in a 


state hospital because the expense of hav- 
ing her in private hospitals for long was 
beyond my means. For all my trouble I 
have been unable to satisfy my wife’s sisters, 
who continually complain about what I 
have done. Long before reading your open 
letter I had consulted good priests concern- 
ing my wife’s case, among them Father 
Peter Forbes, C.SS.R., now at Holy Re- 
deemer parish in Detroit. I followed their 
advice, and it was identical with what you 
recommended in your Open Letter. Please 
remember my wife in your prayers. Only 
God knows what I have yet to go 
through but I will accept whatever trials 
He sends me. I re-read your Open Letter 
often and assure you it is very consoling 
to me. 
EE 

We ask for no more than to be able to 
encourage the bearers of trials such as this 
to accept God’s will as wise and good, no 
matter how hard it seems. We shall pray 
for both husband and wife. 

The editors 


Chicago, II. 
“Your ‘Open Letter to the Family of One 
Mentally Diseased’ (Feb. 1953) meant much 
to me, particularly at this time. Just three 
weeks ago our third child was born, a baby 
who will never mature physically or men- 
tally. It is so difficult to understand and 
accept, but your letter brought out the real 
truths to be considered, that God has in 
mind the final welfare and happiness of all 
concerned when he sends such trials, and 
that in our case we have a child whose soul 
will never be lost to heaven. Thank you. 

Mrs. R. W. A.” 


Dayton, O. 
“Today I received into the Church a fine 
young husband and father, and I could 
think of no better gift than to send this con- 
vert your excellent LIGUORIAN. Many a time 
I wished to write to you and congratulate 
you on the splendid work you are doing by 
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the printed word. 1 wish to cast my vote in 
favor of retaining the present format, the 
elimination of pictures, and avoiding the 
insertion of fiction of any kind. The markets 
are surfeited with all that, and there are 
many Catholic publications which serve en- 
tertainment, publicity, sports, etc., but fail 
to deliver the solid meat of true Catholic 
morality. I read your publication with great 
zest because it is so informative on practical 
Catholic living. Your ‘Readers Retort’ is al- 
so a feature unequalled in any other Ques- 
tion and Answer department. You take it on 
the chin sometimes, but you do not com- 
promise principles and you observe proper 
Christian restraint when someone hits be- 
low the belt. My thought is that converts 
need sound Catholic reading to refresh their 
memory, to keep loyal to the Church, and 
to obtain information which the average 
Catholic is unable to give to them. Here- 
after, God willing, I shall give each convert 
a year’s subscription to THE LIGUORIAN. 
Rev. J. M. S.” 

We are grateful for this letter, not only 
because of its approving words, but because 
of the suggestion that other readers might 
accept, of giving THE LIGUORIAN as a gift to 
new converts. Much of our correspondence 
proves that they thirst for more and more 
knowledge of their faith even after their 
instructions have been completed. May we 
assist them always! 

The editors 


Beaver Dam, Wis. 

“Your tale of Trilly was just a bit too 
pat in this month’s Licuortian. You could 
have made it much more interesting and 
much more true to life if you had included 
some of the delicate nuances of Trilly’s reli- 
gious life. I am almost certain that Trilly at 
one time was much impressed by the ser- 
mons of some priest about a particular de- 
votion. This apostle of the particular was 
very correct in his doctrine, but he was so 
impressive in his zeal that Trilly drew the 
conclusion that her salvation was assured if 
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she made a novena. In fact, she was prob- 
ably regular in her attendance at a novena 
for a period of ten years, except for vaca- 
tions and a few other times when she was 
indisposed. Before she was married she 
probably included the desire for her Episco- 
palian husband in both her spiritual and 
temporal wants. This doesn’t disprove the 
efficacy of prayer nor of the power of the 
novena, but gives the reader a good idea of 
Trilly’s mind. It might also give some apos- 
tles a better idea of the way some people 
react to their too often misdirected zeal. 
Rev. A. C. A.” 
Having preached scores of novenas, and 
heard thousands of confessions in connection 
with them, we are inclined to say that there 
is great probability that Trilly would have 
been saved from her tragic secularism if she 
had made a good novena, and listened to 
the explanations of the conditions of effec- 
tive prayer that every zealous priest knows 
must be a frequent part of such services. 
There are secularists making novenas, but 
thank God many of them are converted 
through prayer and meditation before it is 


too late. g 
The editors 


Curitiba, Brazil 
“I have read many letters in your ‘Read- 
ers Retort’ column expressing opinions 
about THE LicuoriaNn. I will thank you for 
letting this Brazilian seminarian express his 
opinion. I have received only two copies of 
THE LicuoriaN, but I think it the most well- 
ordered magazine I have ever read. It would 
be difficult to find anywhere such informa- 
tive material about moral and _ spiritual 
matters as appear in THE LIGUORIAN. It is 
excellent reading not only for the people, 
but also for those who are studying the- 
ology in a seminary. Be assured of my 
prayers that you may continue the work. 
A. R. de N., C.M.F.” 
Idea: THE LiGUORIAN makes a good gift 
for seminarians, preparing themselves to 
deal with all the problems of mankind. 
The editors 


How to Control Your Passions (II) 


Basic truths about covetousness, envy, anger, sloth and pride, that must be 
faced and made effective by anyone who would wield mastery over himself. 


L. G. Miller 


WE HAVE stated that gluttony and 
lust represent the abuse of natural in- 
stincts that in themselves are good. 
There is a third instinct which has been 
planted in the human heart by the 
Creator, namely, the natural impulse 
of man to own his own home, to work 
for a living, to possess a share of the 
material goods of the world. Through- 
out the centuries this basic instinct has 
been crushed and thwarted at various 
times by tyrants and overlords and 
economic barons. But it remains basic, 
and history has sufficiently attested 
that those who attempt to crush it are 
in the end themselves crushed by the 
blind, unreasoning violence of revolu- 
tion. 

But once we have established the 
instinct to own property as good in 
itself, we must again face the unfortu- 
nate fact that it can be abused, in 
which case one of two capital sins will 
be in evidence, covetousness or envy. 

To be covetous is to desire material 
possessions as an end in themselves, 
to aspire to riches for the sake of rich- 
es, to fix the eye on a neighbor’s pos- 
sessions and to be consumed with the 
inordinate ambition to make them 
one’s own. The natural law and the 
tenth commandment of God both 
stand against this tendency of human 
nature: “Thou shalt not covet thy 
neighbor’s goods.” The vice of envy is 
similar to covetousness. It is sadness 
over the good fortune of another be- 
cause that good fortune stands in the 
way of something that one desires for 
oneself. A person can be sad, not only 


because another person is richer than 
himself, but also because another holds 
some job, or enjoys popularity, or is 
possessed of some great talent, that he 
desires for himself. 

That these vices are common to hu- 
man beings needs no proof. In every 
department of life, for example, we 
find traces of envy. The high school 
girl who fails in her aspiration to be 
cheer-leader, the boy whose lack of 
talent keeps him off the football team, 
the matron who must resign herself to 
a low rung on the social ladder, the 
man who sees a younger rival win a 
desired promotion — all these are 
guilty of envy if they permit their dis- 
appointment to make them bitter and 
unkind, and to induce them to scheme 
against the persons who have got 
ahead of them. 

The process is similar in regard to 
covetousness. It is easy to deceive one- 
self into translating the axiom, “A per- 
son is bound by the natural law to 
make a living,” into the principle that 
gives covetousness full reign: “A per- 
son must try to become richer and 
richer.” One can cultivate an inordi- 
nate desire for money either for the 
sake of itself, or for the sake of 
the luxuries it can buy, or for the 
sake of the sense of power it gives, 
but it all amounts to the same vice of 
covetousness. In the world of today it 
is a vice that is hard to avoid for the 
reason that it has been given a place 
of honor in a large part of society. 
The rules of this half-pagan part of 
society demand that the young couple 
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in moderate circumstances make it 
their ambition to climb ever higher and 
higher on the social and economic lad- 
der; that the rich man be dissatisfied 
without ever richer and richer invest- 
ments; that nobody ever permits him- 
self voluntarily to become poorer as 
time goes on. Those who succumb to 
the mode lose all contentment in the 
ordinary pleasures of life. Even when 
their material prosperity increases, 
they find that covetousness has a 
boundless appetite and is never satis- 
fied, but is always asking for more. 

The bank clerk who embezzles and 
the cop who takes hush-money and 
the butcher who weighs his hand with 
the meat are all examples of covetous- 
ness, and it is safe to say that the way 
was prepared for their breaking of the 
seventh commandment by their pre- 
vious breaking of the tenth. In the 
climate of covetousness and envy, all 
sorts of ugly weeds grow. “There is 
not a more wicked thing than to love 
money,” the wise man of Holy Scrip- 
ture writes, “for such a one setteth 
even his own soul to sale.” 

It is very obvious, therefore, that 
the instinct for acquiring possessions 
must be brought under the rule of rea- 
son and faith. This can be done only 
by one who has cultivated a deep con- 
viction as to the purpose of life itself. 
Rightly to look upon and to use ma- 
terial things requires the constant re- 
membrance that a man’s first purpose 
in life is to save his soul for heaven, 
and that material things are to be used 
as means to that end, never to be per- 
mitted to stand in the way of attaining 
it. Christ put it simply when He said: 
“Seek first the kingdom of God and 
His justice, and all other things needful 
will be granted to you.” 

Joined with the remembrance of 
one’s first purpose in life must be an 
humble submission to God’s will. In 
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the distribution of talents and of the 
material goods of life, God’s wisdom 
and His will play an important role. 
It is His general will that all men share 
adequately in the good things of earth, 
and He has imposed His laws of jus- 
tice and charity on mankind that all 
may work together to bring this about. 
But in particular instances He permits 
inequalities, injustices, even persecu- 
tion to befall some men, while He al- 
lows others, sometimes even the wick- 
ed, to prosper beyond all bounds. To 
avoid covetousness and envy, one must 
see God’s permissive will in these 
things, which is ruled by His wisdom 
and His love. It must always be re- 
membered that, while God permits 
some individuals to become rich in 
material goods, this is by no means 
necessarily a sign of His favor. In the 
Calvinist theology, material prosperity 
and respectability and sanctity were 
regarded as almost synonymous, and 
in some quarters are so considered to- 
day. In reality, however, the exact op- 
posite may be closer to the truth, in 
view of what Our Lord said about the 
dangers of riches. 

Right convictions about these things 
flourish in the human heart only to the 
extent in which it is watered by God’s 
grace. The normal way to receive that 
grace is through continued prayer and 
the frequent reception of the sacra- 
ments of penance and Holy Com- 
munion. He who does not remain 
close to God will find himself gradual- 


- ly becoming more and more attached 


to the things of the world, and that 
means more a victim of the vices of 
covetousness and envy. 
e 

Like most other vices, anger is the 
abuse of something that in itself is 
good. St. Thomas Aquinas defines it 
as an inordinate desire to correct, pun- 
ish and hurt others. Sometimes it is 
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necessary to correct and punish those 
who are subject to one’s authority, and 
in so doing to hurt them, but for their 
own good and for the good of others. 
Anger is the inordinate desire to do 
these things: inordinate either because 
one’s motive is bad, or the means used 
are wrong, or because one is in no 
position to administer correction and 
punishment. 

Thus, for example, one person may 
lash out in fiery language against an- 
other occasioned by some slight inci- 
dent, not in order to correct or help 
the person, but solely in order to hurt 
that person for the sake of taking re- 
venge. This is the common form that 
anger takes: one person tells another 
off in order to take revenge by hurting 
him. 

Or one who has the obligation of 
correcting and punishing others be- 
comes guilty of the sin of anger 
through the manner in which he car- 
ries out this task. Fathers and moth- 
ers sin when they use profanity in cor- 
recting their children; when they inflict 
punishment far beyond reasonable lim- 
its; when they shout at their children 
at the top of their voices and thereby 
attempt to make them quiver with fear. 

Or anger may be a form of defense 
mechanism, as when a person who has 
been guilty of serious faults or sins 
blasts out against others in an attempt 
to distract attention from his own mis- 
demeanors. 

For some who are of a choleric 
temperament, the tendency to become 
violently angry when they are crossed 
or thwarted will have to be fought 
against throughout their lives. But 
every victory they win in this regard 
helps to harness the strong forces with- 
in their hearts so that, thus disciplined, 
they may accomplish great things. 
Every great leader of men had first to 
conquer himself before he could suc- 


cessfully rule others. 

With most people, however, it is not 
a tendency to violent anger so much as 
the small and petty manifestations of 
this unlovely vice that are in need of 
curbing and control. There is the ten- 
dency in most people to express im- 
patience over the small faults of those 
around them; to say harsh and rude 
things to those who, they think, have 
slighted or injured them in some small 
way; to become peevish and to bear 
grudges in an effort to “get back at 
somebody.” 

Anger, and especially violent anger, 
breeds a family of offspring even more 
ugly and misshapen than their parent. 
Senseless quarrelling follows close up- 
on anger. Who is there who has not 
had the misfortune of witnessing such 
quarrelling, perhaps between two erst- 
while friends? There are mutual re- 
criminations, ugly accusations, all 
drawn largely from thin air. The past 
is raked over for half-forgotten and 
presumably long forgiven lapses. 
Voices rise to a high pitch, but the 
participants seem totally oblivious of 
the spectacle they are presenting. 
Harsh words lead naturally to unpleas- 
ant epithets and cursing and even at- 
tempted physical violence. The worst 
case of all is that in which such quar- 
rels take place between a husband and 
wife in the presence of their children. 
Here, to the sin of anger, is added the 
sin of scandal. 

The passion of anger is most difficult 
to bring under perfect control, partic- 
ularly for those who are predisposed 
to it by temperament. But while on 
the one hand there should be no con- 
cession to discouragement at repeated 
setbacks, on the other there must be 
unremitting effort to reach the ideal 
of self-mastery. This  self-mastery 
means silence in moments of provoca- 
tion; it means postponement of action 
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when one is emotionally upset. Such 

conquests will be impossible unless a 

person accustoms himself to saying a 

prayer for patience in his temptations. 
e 

While anger tends to violence, sloth, 
the next vice to be considered, tends 
in an opposite direction, toward inac- 
tion, neglect of duty, omission. St. 
Thomas defines sloth as a sluggishness 
of soul that neglects to undertake good 
and even necessary spiritual actions. 
By spiritual actions is here meant any 
action that is a part of one’s duty, or 
an important means of salvation, even 
though it be concerned primarily with 
material things. Thus the father of a 
family who does not bestir himself to 
get a job and to support his family is 
failing in his duty through sloth. The 
person who stays in his comfortable 
bed all through Sunday morning in- 
stead of going to Mass is guilty of a 
mortal sin through sloth. The habitual 
sinner who neglects daily prayer and 
the frequent reception of the sacra- 
ments, the ordinary spiritual means 
through which sins can be overcome, 
remains a sinner through sloth. Too 
often the end product of sloth is a de- 
cided distaste for spiritual things, to- 
gether with a downward gravitation 
toward unlawful satisfactions of the 
lower nature. It is easy to be sensual, 
and sloth always inclines to the easy 
things of life. 

Lukewarmness in matters of religion 
is an especially damaging form of 
sloth. It is significant that in the en- 
tire New Testament there are no more 
terrible words than those addressed by 
God to the soul who, in the Apocal- 
ypse, is pictured as the victim of 
this spiritual malady: “I would that 
thou wert cold or hot, but because thou 
art lukewarm, and neither cold or hot, 
I will begin to vomit thee out of my 
mouth; because thou sayest, ‘I am rich 
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and have grown wealthy and have need 
of nothing,’ and dost not know that 
thou art the wretched and miserable 
and poor and naked one.” 

Lukewarmness in spiritual matters 
in the very nature of things leads the 
soul into the sin against hope that goes 
by the name of presumption. To be in- 
fected with presumption is to suppose 
that God will take special steps to save 
my soul, when I am far from putting 
forth the necessary effort to correspond 
with His grace and to observe His 
laws. 

Presumption is common among 
Americans today and, unfortunately, 
not rare even among Catholics. It is 
typified in the case of the so-called 
nominal Catholic. Quite frequently he 
misses Mass on Sunday for some trivial 
reason, and, to avoid responsibility or 
self-denial, he practices contraception 
in his married life. When he receives 
the sacraments once or twice a year, 
it is largely a token gesture. Yet with 
all this he quiets the occasional twinges 
of his conscience by promising him- 
self: “Before I die, which will be a 
long time from now, I'll straighten out 
my affairs with God.” 

Since God has given fair warning 
of the unexpectedness with which 
death may come to any man, it is rash 
in the extreme to gamble on the future. 
God is not bound to help us unless we 
indicate a sincere desire to help our- 
selves; to think and act otherwise is to 
indicate a fatal sloth in His service. 
Nor need it be considered surprising 
if this same sloth, having made a man 
presumptious throughout life, on his 
deathbed plunges him into the opposite 
sin of despair at the thought of the 
little he has done for God, before 
Whom he is about to be judged. 

For all men in general, and for the 
phlegmatic by temperament in par- 
ticular, a battle must constantly be 
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waged against the tendency to forget 
the spiritual goals of life and to neglect 
spiritual duties. An irreducible mini- 
mum of religious practices must be set 
up as a schedule and adhered to un- 
failingly, despite all the objections 
raised by slothful human nature. 
e 

“While all vices flee from God,” 
writes the philosopher Boethius, “‘pride 
withstands Him to His face.” Herein 
may be seen the great evil of this first 
and last of the capital sins. It is to be 
found, in some form, in every sin by 
which a man offends God. 

Like all vices, pride is an excess or 
abuse of something that is good. In 
every human being there is a strong 
desire, one may call it a passion, to be 
esteemed, to be honored, to be recog- 
nized at his true worth, to protect his 
good name. That this is not evil in it- 
self is evident from the fact that de- 
traction, slander, destroying the good 
name of another, are among the grave 
sins forbidden by the natural law. 
Pride is the vice whereby a man con- 
siders himself in some respects or in 
all respects as greater than God, and 
whereby he desires to be esteemed and 
honored and served by others far be- 
yond his just merits. 

Pride is to be found in every delib- 
erate sin, because sin means making a 
choice of something that God has for- 
bidden, in which choice a man is im- 
plicitly deciding that he knows better 
than God what is good for him, or 
that he may replace God’s authority 
with his own. Those who disobey one 
of the ten commandments, or act con- 
trary to the clear teachings of Christ, 
or refuse to submit to a command of 
Christ’s Church, are in effect making 
themselves superior to God. That is 
the pride that caused the fall of the 
angels, brought about the sin of Adam 
and Eve in Paradise, and nailed Jesus 


Christ to His cross. 

In a lesser form, pride appears 
among human beings as vanity, in 
which case it means an inordinate love 
of one’s gifts of body or mind, and an 
exaggerated desire for the admiration 
and acclaim of others. In a school-girl, 
this may appear as putting on airs; in 
the adolescent (even of mature years), 
as idle boasting; in the budding artist, 
as exaggerated sensitiveness; in the old, 
as stubbornness of opinion; in the 
newly rich, as ostentation; in mis- 
guided parents, as “momism;” in those 
who exercise authority, as arrogance; 
in society folk, as patronizing super- 
ciliousness; in the talented, as self- 
conceit. 

All such faults represent lack of self- 
control; there is no one who will not 
recognize in them a source of annoy- 
ance to others and, if he be honest, 
grounds for self-reproach and obstacles 
to be overcome on the road to heaven. 
Humility is the only real antidote for 
pride. St. Augustine expressed a deep 
spiritual and psychological truth when 
he stated that the first step toward per- 
fection is humility, that the second step 
is humility, and that the third and last 
step is humility. Humility means recog- 
nizing and acting upon the full truth 
concerning one’s relationship to God 
and to other human beings. In respect 
to God the humble man remembers 
that he is a dependent creature, bound 
to submit to every expression of God’s 
will and, without God’s grace, capable 
of nothing but evil. In respect to his 
fellow human beings, the humble man 
seeks for no honors that are not his 
due, and for all the honor that he does 
receive he gives the thanks and glory 
to God. 

Temptations to pride and vanity 
continue to arise throughout life; so 
also must continue the effort to learn 
and practice true humility. In fact, one 
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short answer can be given to the im- 
portant problem that has titled these 
articles: “How to control your pas- 
sions.” You control your passions by 
cultivating that humility which recog- 
nizes the good in your passions and 
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utilizes it, the bad in your passions and 
suppresses it, the express will of God 
for your passions and follows it, the 
goal of victory over your unruly pas- 
sions (which is heaven) and wins it. 











For Wives and Husbands Only 


D. F. Miller 


How to Make up for a Bad Marriage 


Problem: My niece attempted marriage when she was seventeen years old, 
right after graduation from high school. She has two little boys, five and 
two years old. She was pregnant when she married, and probably told her- 
self that she had to get married. However, the man refused to be married 
before a priest, so she went out of town and went through a ceremony be- 
fore a minister. The man left her about three months ago. The question 
now is: How can she come back to her Church and the sacraments and 
will she be permitted to marry someone else in the Church? 


Solution: This girl was excommunicated from the Catholic Church when 
she attempted marriage before a minister, and of course she was never 
validly married at all. 


If she really repents of the sins she committed, and of the scandal she 
gave by living in an invalid marriage for a number of years, she need orly 
go to her pastor or a priest of her parish and make known her repentance 
and her desire to make reparation. The priest will obtain the authority of 
the bishop to remove the excommunication and to hear her confession. After 
a good confession she may receive the other sacraments again. Note that 
we say her repentance must be sincere. Sometimes it happens that a girl like 
this would never have thought of coming back to the Church if it had not 
turned out that the man in the case began to abuse her and finally left her. 
True repentance means that she is sorry for every sin she committed by at- 
tempting such a marriage and living with such a man and being determined 
never under any circumstances to commit such grave sins again. 

When she tells the priest what she has done he will set abovt obtaining 
from the proper authorities a declaration of the nullity of her attempted 
marriage. Once this declaration is obtained she will be free to marry some- 
one according to the laws of the Catholic Church. This is because, as a Cath- 
olic, she was never truly married before, even though she did commit a 
great number of sins. The declaration of nullity must be obtained as proof 


that the attempted marriage was neither valid in the beginning nor rectified 
later on. 
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Prods to Perfection 


Quotations and anecdotes designed to foster practices that should be second 


nature to the Christian. 


]. P. Schaefer 


GOD DID a most wonderful, heart- 
warming thing when He decided that 
His Eternal Son was to be born of a 
virgin-mother. He could have decreed 
that Christ was to appear in the world 
as a full-grown man, or accomplished 
our redemption in any number of oth- 
er ways. But, no, He wanted another 
human being, a woman, a mother, to 
cooperate with His Son. And so He 
surrounded Mary, the mother of His 
Son, with wonders: she was conceived 
without the stain of original sin; she 
conceived and gave birth to her Son 
and yet remained a virgin; she was 
made the spiritual mother of all men; 
she was to cooperate with her Son in 
obtaining grace for her spiritual chil- 
dren. This is why we have such a 
strong, child-like devotion toward 
Mary. For she is not just God’s moth- 
er, but our mother, too, the mother of 
our souls. 

We invite you to reflect upon the 
following stories and incidents. May 
they inspire you to an even stronger 
love for Mary, your heavenly mother. 

e 


For long hours of the day an elder- 
ly man knelt in meditation and prayer 
in our Lady’s chapel of Paradise at 
the Oropa shrine in northern Italy. To- 
ward evening he descended into the 
city, and meeting a friend on the way, 
he exclaimed: 

“Joseph, up there at the chapel a 
sudden and beautiful idea for a new 
invention struck me. You will see what 
I mean later on.” 

A tablet on the sanctuary gate of 
Oropa now tells the world what that 


man meant by his wonderful idea. It 
reads: 

“From the cloisters of the mountains 
of Oropa, Gulielmo Marconi drew in- 
spiration for his great discovery. May 
wireless telegraphy, under the auspices 
of Mary, bring the peace of Christ to 
mankind.” 

e 

When the Protestant reformation 
swept over Denmark, the reformers 
seized some of the most beautiful 
Danish churches and used them for 
their own religious services. In one of 
these churches, people kept up a cus- 
tom that no one could explain for a 
long time. According to an old tradi- 
tion received from their fathers, they 
used to halt before a whitewashed por- 
tion of the wall, bow their heads rev- 
erently toward it, and then pass on. 
No one knew the meaning of this old 
custom until, during some repairs to 
the wall of the church, a picture of the 
Blessed Virgin was found on this part 
of the wall. The reformers had hurried- 
ly whitewashed the painting after con- 
fiscating the church. But they could 
not wipe out the homage paid to the 
mother of God. 

. 

A poor laborer once gave a movie 
actress a statue of the Blessed Virgin. 
The actress used to say her night pray- 
ers before the statue. It was noted by 
a visitor that the statue had red hair 
and a red veil. When the reason for 
this was asked, this reply was given: 

“For several years now, on conclud- 
ing her prayers, she has been kissing 
the blessed mother on the forehead. 
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The lipstick of the years has caused 
the white ivory forehead and veil to 
become carmine.” 


St. Clement Mary Hofbauer, the 
patron-saint of Vienna, one day knelt 
in prayer before the tabernacle of the 
church of the Ursuline convent. He 
thought himself to be alone and unob- 
served. He was praying long and earn- 
estly for the conversion of a certain 
sinner. So fervent did his prayer be- 
come, that he suddenly rose, ascended 
the steps of the altar, knocked on the 
door of the tabernacle, and exclaimed: 


“Lord, give me this soul! For, if 
Thou refuse, I shall go to Thy 
mother!” 

g 


Whenever Suso, the great mystic 
and monk, encountered a woman, no 
matter how poor or lowly she might 
be, he always stepped aside respect- 
fully, though this frequently meant to 
tread among thorns or in the gutter. 


“I do this,” he explained, “to ren- 
der homage to our Lady, the virgin 
Mary.” 


There is a street in the city of 
Vienna which bears the name, “Gate 
of heaven street.” It received its name 
from the following legend. 


Many years ago a certain sister was 
portress of a convent which faced upon 
this street. She had grown weary of 
convent life and desired to return to 
the world. One night when the whole 
house was sleeping, she fled from the 
convent. Just before fleeing, however, 
she took the keys of the gate and 
quickly hid them behind the picture of 
the virgin mother with these words: 

“O heavenly mother, thy handmaid 
will henceforth belong to the world. 
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Here are the keys, guard thou the 
convent.” 


With this the poor nun fled. For 
seven years she lived in the world, and 
each day of the seven years, remorse 
for her flight became greater. Finally, 
broken, humiliated, with wildly beat- 
ing heart, she one night stole back into 
the convent she had left so many years 
before. And, wonder of wonders, she 
found the keys untouched behind the 
picture of Mary where she hid them on 
that sad night seven years before. No 
one in the convent had noticed her ab- 
sence, because the blessed mother of 
God herself had taken the place of the 
erring portress and guarded the house 
for seven years. 


The Church has set aside this month 
of May to remind us in a special way 
of Mary. We need no reminders to be 
devoted to and, to express our love 
for our earthly mothers. But now and 
then we may forget this other mother. 
Use this month to reinforce your devo- 
tion toward her. Resolve that not a 
day will pass but that you will practice 
at least some little devotion in her 
honor, at least reciting a few Hail 
Marys ir your morning and night 
prayers. Make your rosary your con- 
stant companion and frequently allow 
its beads to slip through your fingers. 
Whenever devotions are held in her 
honor in your church, if at all possi- 
ble, make the sacrifice of your time 
and convenience to attend them, re- 
membering that love is best shown by 
sacrifice. 


We invite you now to reread the 
preceding stories and incidents, to re- 
flect upon them, to apply them to your 
own devotion toward your heavenly 
mother. 
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Voice from the Vatican 


What Popes have said on topics of interest to the people of all time. 


F. B. Bockwinkel 


SOME TIME ago the present Holy 
Father, Pope Pius XII, quoted the 
great Saint and Doctor of the Church, 
Alphonsus Liguori, in one of his ser- 
mons. The sentence he used was taken 
from one of the hundred and eleven 
books that this great missionary saint 
had written: “He who prays will be 
saved; he who does not pray will be 
lost.” 

Millions of people throughout the 
years have heard Redemptorist mis- 
sionaries, sons of the illustrious Al- 
phonsus Liguori, use this same sen- 
tence. And before time is no more, 
millions more will hear future sons of 
this saint preach on these words. 

They have been commissioned, these 
Redemptorists, to take the message of 
prayer with them wherever they go, 
and to preach it to the people. On his 
death-bed St. Alphonsus had told the 
brother who attended him to tell the 
Fathers of the Congregation he had 
founded that they might burn all of 
his books if they wished. But this one, 
which lay on his chair, they should 
treasure always. It began: “He who 
prays will be saved; he who does not 
pray will be lost.” 

St. Alphonsus had been following 
the teaching of the master missionary, 
Jesus Christ, who said “pray always.” 
And the vicars of Christ on earth 
throughout the years have never 
ceased to re-echo the words of their 
Saviour, “Cease not to pray.” 

Pope Pius XI wrote an entire en- 
cyclical letter on prayer. It was entitled 
Caritate Christi Compulsi, On Prayer 
and Expiation, and it was dated May 
3, 1932. In it he says: “Mindful that 


we are essentially limited and abso- 
lutely dependent on the Supreme 
Being, before everything else let us 
have recourse to prayer. We know 
through faith how great is the power 
of humble, trustful, persevering pray- 
er; and to no other pious work have 
ever been attached such ample, such 
universal, such solemn promises as to 
prayer! Ask and it shall be given to 
you, seek and you shall find, knock 
and it shall be opened to you. For 
everyone that asketh, receiveth, and he 
that seeketh, findeth; and to him that 
knocketh it shall be opened.” (Mat- 
thew, viii, 7-8) “Amen, Amen, I say 
to you, if you ask the Father anything 
in My name He will give it to you.” 
(John, xvi, 23) 

Pope Pius XI continues: “In addi- 
tion, prayer will remove the funda- 
mental cause of present-day difficulties 
which We have mentioned above, that 
is, the insatiable greed for earthly 
goods. The man who prays looks 
above to the goods of heaven whereon 
he meditates and which he desires; his 
whole being is plunged into the con- 
templation of the marvelous order 
established by God, -which knows not 
the frenzy of success and does not lose 
itself in the futile competitions of ever- 
increasing speed; and thus automatical- 
ly, as it were, will be reestablished the 
equilibrium between work and rest, 
whose entire absence from society to- 
day is responsible for grave dangers 
to life — physical, economic, and 
moral. If therefore, those, who through 
the excessive production of manufac- 
tured articles, have fallen into unem- 
ployment and poverty, made up their 
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minds to give the proper time to pray- 
er, there is no doubt that work and 
production would soon return to rea- 
sonable limits and that the conflict 
which now divides humanity into two 
great camps struggling for transient 
interest would be changed into a noble 
and peaceful contest for goods heav- 
enly and eternal. 

“In like manner will the way be 
opened to the peace we long for, as 
St. Paul beautifully remarks in the pas- 
sage where he joins the precept of 
prayer to holy desires for the peace 
and salvation of all men: ‘I desire, 
therefore, first of all, that supplications, 
prayers, intercessions and thanksgiv- 
ing be made for all men; for kings and 
all that are in high station, that we 
may lead a quiet and peaceful life in 
all piety and chastity. For this is good 
and acceptable in the sight of God, 
Our Saviour, Who will have all men 
to be saved, and to come to the knowl- 
edge of the truth.’ (I Timothy II, 1-4) 
Let peace be implored for all men, but 
especially for those who in human so- 
ciety have the responsibility of govern- 
ment; for how could they give peace 
to their peoples if they have it not 
themselves? And it is prayer precisely 
that, according to the Apostle, will 
bring the gift of peace; prayer that is 
addressed to the Heavenly Father Who 
is the Father of all men; prayer that 
is the common expression of family 
feelings, of that great family which ex- 
tends beyond the boundaries of any 
country and continent.” 

Pope Pius XII, in a letter to the 
Cardinal Secretary of State, on April 
15, 1942, asks for prayers to Mary, 
the Immaculate Mother of God, dur- 
ing the month of May. He writes: 
“And since we may hope for all things 
from Mary, We desire all to go to her 
especially during the month of May, 
dedicated to her in a special way. First 
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of all, let the boys and girls, led by 
their parents, go to her altars as sup- 
pliants since their candid and trustful 
prayers cannot fail to be pleasing to 
the most gracious Mother of God and 
of us all. As indeed all know, just as 
Christ Jesus is King of all and Lord of 
Lords, in Whose Hands are placed the 
fortunes of individual citizens and peo- 
ples, so His dear Mother Mary is hon- 
ored as “Queen of the World” by all 
the faithful and has obtained so great 
a power of intercession with God. And 
if the first wonderful sign performed 
by the Divine Redeemer in Cana of 
Galilee is due to her suppliant mercy; 
if her Only-Begotten Son, about to die 
hanging on the cross, gave to us what 
was still left to Him dearest on earth, 
giving us, namely, His Mother as 
Mother; if, lastly, through the lapse of 
centuries in every danger, public or 
private, our fathers fled to her in pray- 
er and confidence, why, We ask, in 
the dreadful crisis of evils by which 
we are being tortured, should we not 
entrust ourselves and all our interests 
to her most powerful intercession? As 
all things obey and follow the eternal 
will of God, so in some way it may 
be said that the kindness of her Only- 
Begotten always responds favorably to 
the prayers of the virgin mother, now 
especially when the same Blessed Vir- 
gin enjoys eternal happiness in heaven 
and, adorned with the triumphal 
crown, is hailed as the Queen of angels 
and of men. 

“But if she has such power with 
God, she has no less love for us since 
she is the most loving mother of us 
all. With strong faith and fervent love, 
therefore, let all go to her, and let 
them bring not only suppliant prayers 
but also devout works of penance and 
charity by which the divine justice, 
violated by so many and such great 
sins, may be appeased.” 
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Happenings in Rome 


C. D. McEnniry 


Monthly round-up of signifieant events in the capital of Christendom. 


Cardinals’ Churches 

Time was when Cardinals were 
members of the Roman clergy, priests 
or deacons of the Diocese of Rome. 
They still are — in fiction if not in 
fact. That is why one of the venerable 
churches of Rome is assigned to each 
newly-appointed Cardinal. He thus be- 
comes one of the Roman clergy. The 
ceremony in which a Cardinal “takes 
possession” of his Roman church is 
one of great dignity and. beauty — 
and the Romans love it. When Cardi- 
nal Ottaviani made his solemn entry 
into Santa Maria in Domnica he clari- 
fied all this in his crystal-clear, charm- 
ing style. 

He reminded his hearers that his 
“title,” Santa Maria in Domnica, was 
the oldest of them all, going back to 
the second Pope Sixtus and his Deacon 
Lawrence of gridiron fame. He pointed 
out how it had always been a center of 
art, there in its unique location be- 
tween the Colosseum, the Palatine 
Hill of the Roman Caesars and the 
Appian Way, among greying ruins, 
pine-studded gardens and ancient Ro- 
man roads. Recent excavations had 
proved its antiquity. Michaelangelo, 
Bramante and Raphael had beautified 
it. Gregory VII, Leo X and Frederick 
Borromeo had received it as their Car- 
dinal church. He welcomed as fellow- 
members of the Roman clergy a Car- 
dinal from India, a Cardinal from 
China, as well as Cardinals from all 
the continents of the world. As for 
himself, he had always been Roman 
from the time he ran as a boy through 
the narrow, dirty streets of Trastevere 
(the other side of the Tiber, which cor- 


responds to our “other side of the 
tracks”), where the people, he said, 
though blunt and poor, were the most 
authentically Roman of all Rome. 

A like ceremony was enacted when 
the Archbishop of Los Angeles took 
possession of his church of Sant’ 
Anastasia, and when the Archbishop 
of Armagh took possession of his 
church of Sant’ Agata dei Goti. Sant’ 
Anastasia is a dreamy old pile by the 
Roman Forum. It is about half-way 
between St. Peter’s and Santa Maria 
Maggiore. The Pope after midnight 
Mass over the tomb of the Prince of 
the Apostles, used to stop there early 
Christmas morning to rest men and 
horses and to say his second Mass 
before proceeding to the solemn func- 
tions at the Basilica of Our Lady. That 
is how the holy widow Anastasia gets 
a commemoration in the second Christ- 
mas Mass. Sant’ Agata dei Goti was 
the church of the Irish College and 
the repository of the heart of O’Con- 
nell, who, when dying in exile, willed 
his body to Ireland and his heart to 
Rome. The Irish College, as well as 
its precious relic, are now housed in 
a beautiful building near the Lateran. 

e 
Writers’ Patrons 

It may come as a surprise to our 
newspaper-men, publishers, writers 
and printers, that they have an official 
patron and protector in heaven 
(though the heavenly patron may not 
underwrite all they print!). In fact they 
have two: St. Francis de Sales and St. 
John Bosco, both of whom did so 
much for God and for souls through 
the powerful medium of the printed 
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word. In Rome the journalists com- 
memorate both patrons by special 
Masses, general Communions and 
prayers for deceased colleagues. 
e 

Papal Charity 

A poor family in Italy might subsist 
for a week on what a worker in Eng- 
land, Holland or Belgium receives as 
a daily wage. Nevertheless the Pope 
managed to scrape together a consid- 
erable sum which he promptly sent 
with his sympathy to the victims of the 


* floods in those countries, as well as to 


the relatives of those who perished on 
the ill-fated “Princess Victoria.” Then, 
in order not to be outdone by their 


_ Chief, all the citizens of his little State 


of Vatican City pooled their offerings 
for the same good cause. 
e 

Church Silent 

All are familiar with the designa- 
tions “The Church Militant,” “The 
Church Suffering,” “The Church Tri- 
umphant.” Now comes a new one: 
“The Church Silent.” That is what the 
Pope and the Italians call the Church 
behind the Iron Curtain. That wall of 
steel prevents them from hearing us 
and us from hearing them. But the 
malice of man can build no curtain 
that can stop God from hearing us and 
them. Throughout all Italy and espe- 
cially in Rome, solemn days of prayer 
and penance have been observed for 
our dear fellow-men so cruelly per- 
secuted. 

e 

American Aid 

During the past year the Rockefeller 
Foundation made a modest contribu- 
tion to the Universities of Rome, Flor- 
ence and Palermo for equipment for 
their laboratories of experimental bi- 
ology. Also to the Florentine Institute 
of Experimental Psychology for a 
study of the effects of the various 


methods of teaching on the health, the 
development and the conduct of the 
child. 
6 

Lay Objectives 

Before closing its deliberations, the 
“World Congress of the Lay Aposto- 
late” drew up three formal resolutions: 
1) Docile to the admonitions of the 
Pope, they resolved to labor to bring 
all Christians into the unity of the one 
true fold. 2) They deplored the fact 
that Jerusalem had been seized by force, 
contrary to the mandate of the United 
Nations, and in the name of the Catho- 
lics of the seventy-four nations repre- 
sented at the Congress they called upon 
the world to make Jerusalem and the 
Holy Places of Palestine a shrine apart, 
under a guarantee from all peace- 
loving nations, where Christians could 
come to venerate the places where the 
Saviour of the world was born, lived 
and died. 3) They noted that num- 
berless refugees, expellees, D. P.’s, were 
still unprovided for. They said that one 
of the most cruel inflictions on any 
man was to be forcibly torn from his 
home, his family, his fatherland. They 
begged the charitable-minded not to 
grow weary of continued appeals for 
these unhappy people. Until they are 
given a chance to earn a living and 
found a new home, they need help. 
They must not be abandoned to hope- 
lessness, 

* 

Italian Aid To America 

The “Osservatore Romano” points 
with pride to the fact that American 
automobile technicians acknowledge 
Italian influence in the best models of 
General Motors, Chrysler, Nash, 
Packard, and that General Motors re- 
tains as designer Michele Bianco, fa- 
mous for his work with the Italian 


firms of Fiat and Farina. 
e 
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An unusual number of communications 
has been received in recent months con- 
demning for one reason or another the 
“union shop.” This is the term used to 
designate agreements between labor and 
Management according to which new em- 
ployees hired by the latter must, within a 
certain time, join the union that has been 
recognized as bargaining agent for labor 
in the company. Some of our correspond- 
ents denounce all union shop agreements 
because a local union in their area is in 
control of red or pink leaders. Others be- 
cause they, or someone they know, has 
suffered hardship by reason of a strike they 
consider uncalled for and unjust. Others 
still because they have a prejudice against 
paying dues to any union, as they must do 
if they work at a trade or in a plant that 
has a union shop agreement. None of these 
reasons for opposing union shop agreements 
has anything to do with the rightness or 
wrongness of the principle involved in such 
agreements. Communists should be op- 
posed, even at great sacrifice, wherever they 
try to control or direct their fellow-men, 
in or outside of unions. Unjust strikes called 
by bad local union leaders should be recog- 
nized, denounced and opposed, while it is 
remembered that there are hundreds of un- 
ions that have never been called out on an 
unjust strike. And individuals who are al- 
lergic to paying dues to any union present 
no more valid argument against unions than 
Christian Scientists, who disbelieve in medi- 
cal treatment, present against doctors. 

@ 

The bad features of these protests against 
the principle of unionism, and specifically 
of the union shop, is that they play into the 
hands of a powerful group of reactionaries 
on the side of capital who have in recent 


Sideglances 


By the Bystander 


months launched a tremendous campaign 
against any form of union shop. Scarcely a 
week goes by in which we do not receive 
printed hand-outs prepared by spokesmen 
of this group. Boiled down, they all present 
this thesis: All union shop agreements 
should be outlawed because; 1) they destroy 
a laboring man’s freedom to work; 2) be- 
cause they are contrary to the principle of 
voluntary association; 3) because they make 
a monopoly out of labor groups, especially 
when set up on an industry-wide basis. We 
now ask the fair-minded readers of this 
column to look closely at these three argu- 
ments and to think clearly and objectively 
about them. 
® 

The first argument is phrased as follows 
in one of the recent handouts on this sub- 
ject: “In an economy such as ours there is 
overwhelming weight in favor of outlawing 
compulsory union membership. In a com- 
plex market economy freedom to work is 
essential to our constitutionally guaranteed 
right to life. Where union membership is 
required to hold a job, the union secures 
control over jobs and is thus in a position 
to exercise enormous control over workers.” 
There are two important words in this misty 
argument that should be examined very 
carefully. The first is the word “freedom.” 
The author is terribly concerned about the 
laboring man’s “freedom to work.” The 
impression is given that if there were no 
union shops any worker would be free at 
any time to go to any plant manager and 
demand a job and be put to work on the 
score that this is a part of his right to life. 
This is sheer nonsense. The plant manager 
would soon disabuse him of his grandiose 
notions about “freedom to work” and “his 
right to life.” If the plant manager does not 
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need any help, or even if he just doesn’t 
like the looks of the applicant, he will tell 
him to go and exercise his freedom to work 
elsewhere, and to take his right to life along 
with him. The second word to be examined 
is the word “control.” A union shop is said 
“to exercise enormous control over work- 
ers.” Who gets the control if the union shop 
is outlawed? Nobody but the employer. He 
alone can then hire and fire as he pleases; 
he alone can decide what wages to pay and 
what shall be the hours and conditions of 
labor. He says he will be governed by “the 
law of supply and demand.” That is what 
he means by his frequent references to 
“free enterprise” and “complex market 


economy.” Does every worker know what . 


that means? It means that if he is holding 
a job that pays him $4,000 a year, any man 
who is out of work can come in and bid 
for that job for $3,000 a year; and this 
man can be replaced by one who is willing 
to work for $2,000 a year. So on until we 
get all the way back to the dollar-a-day 
jobs of fifty years ago. That is exactly the 
kind of control to which workers would be 
subjected if the union shop were outlawed. 
e 

The second argument against the union 
shop is phrased in this language by the 
hand-out before us: “Compulsory union 
membership is contrary to the principle of 
voluntary association. It is contrary to the 
principle of a worker being free to join a 
union of his own choice, which falls within 
the purview of the ‘life, liberty and prop- 
erty’ rights guaranteed by the fifth and 
fourteenth amendments of the federal con- 
stitution. Freedom to join a union of one’s 
own choice necessarily implies freedom to 
substitute one union for another or even to 
dispense with a union altogether.” The so- 
called principle of voluntary association 
here invoked is a fictitious one. As applied 
here, it is like saying that, since anyone is 
free to join the Catholic priesthood, he 
should be permitted to do so without as- 
suming the burden of celibacy. So workers 


are free to take a job in any shop of their 
choice subject to the limitations imposed by 
management; if they choose to take a job 
in a union plant, and can get one they must 
agree to join the union set up to protect 
them and all their fellow-workers. Further- 
more, there is a point that makes mem- 
bership in a union far different from mem- 
bership in a fraternity or lodge. It is the 
fact that a man’s very livelihood and that 
of his family depends on his job and on the 
wages he receives. To say that a man should 
be as free to join or not join a union as he 
is to join the Masons or the Knights of 
Columbus, is to fail to see that he is bound 
in conscience to make a living through his 
job, whereas there is no need or obligation 
of his belonging to any fraternal society. 
As to the fifth and fourteenth amendments 
to the constitution quoted against the union 
shop, any student of government will recog- 
nize that both of them are intended to pro- 
tect individuals from unwarranted action 
against their life, liberty or property on the 
part of the state. A union shop is the result 
of an agreement between management and 
labor; the state has nothing to do with it 
except to protect its citizens’ right to make 
such agreements when they are intimately 
bound up with the common good. 
® 

The third argument against the union 
shop is that it represents “a monopoly of 
labor.” On the lips of many who offer it as 
an argument it is decidedly dishonest. Ac- 
cording to union shop agreements approved 
by the Taft-Hartley law, anybody can get 
a job in any plant that has a union shop 
(subject first, of course, to the monopolistic 
power of the employer to hire him or re- 
ject him). If he lands a job, the union 
merely insists that he be a member of the 
union for his own protection. If this is to 
be called monopoly, where would the mo- 
nopoly be if union shops were outlawed? 
Back in the hands of management, which 
would then hold arbitrary power to hire 
and fire, and to determine all the conditions 
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under which men would have to work. The 
word “monopoly” as applied to labor is a 
part of the terminology of the condemned 
philosophy of economic liberalism. That is 
the philosophy which puts workingmen on 
a par with steel and lumber and machine 
tools, just another item in productive costs. 
In its true meaning, as envisioned in federal 
legislation, a monopoly means getting hold 
of all of a certain kind of raw material, so 
that others can get none, or driving compet- 
itors out of business in the manufacture of 
a certain product. To denounce the union 
shop as a monopoly of labor is therefore 
not only an effort to make management the 
monopolizer of labor, but is an expression 
of the view that laboring men are no more 
than raw materials, with no right to say 
anything for themselves, who should be 
like wax or putty or raw rubber in the 
hands of their employers. 
° 

We are aware that this discussion of 
principle will not satisfy those who have 
suffered from Communistic, or racketeering, 
or simply unintelligent leadership in a par- 
ticular union shop. Their views are bound 
to be soured by their bitter personal experi- 
ence. But the principles remain sound, and 
are being conscientiously put into practice 
in many a union today. Even the worst 
sufferer from local union abuses should 
think with horror of the situation that will 
arise if all union voices are silenced, as 
they inevitably will be if union shops are 
suppressed. It will inevitably bring about 
a scrambling for jobs, one man bidding 


against another for a job, dragging wages 
down and down. Let it not be said naively 
that employers would not permit this; that 
they can be trusted to pay good wages in- 
definitely in the future if only it is left 
entirely to them. Some cannot be trusted, 
and others will be forced to adopt the pat- 
tern set by the immoral ones if they are to 
stay in business at all. The only check on 
this is strong unions, union shops, union 
voices lifted in behalf of the dignity and 
destiny of men who work for a living. 
® 

It is especially necessary to say these 
things now, when the National Association 
of Manufacturers and other spokesmen of 
Management are becoming vociferous in 
their demand that labor’s voice be silenced 
by the outlawing of the union shop. To us, 
strong unions have never been the ideal 
nor final means to a “reconstruction of the 
social order.” The goal of all interested per- 
sons must be that of the Popes: fraternal 
cooperation and mutual councils between 
representatives of capital and labor. While 
that remains largely a dream, unions are 
necessary, and unions would be practically 
impotent and useless without some kind of 
a union shop. The propaganda for destroy- 
ing the union shop must be matched by those 
who perceive its purpose, and rendered in- 
effective by constant effort on the part of 
union leaders and members to carry out 
conscientiously and intelligently the high 
moral purposes that have brought them 
into being. 


Why Weather Men Go Wrong 

The chief forecaster of the Los Angeles Weather Bureau, Albert K. Show- 
alter, says he has repeatedly seen prayer change the weather he had predict- 
ed. At least four times he had been obliged, on the strength of scientific evi- 
dence, to forecast stormy weather for a day when a parish had scheduled an 
outdoor carnival. Each time the pastor rallied the school children to pray 
for fair weather, and each time results made the Weather Bureau look bad. 
Once a storm actually halted in its path and backed up. Mr. Showalter is 
chief weather watcher for more than six million square miles of land and 
sea. He breathes, eats and sleeps the weather but there are days, he says, 
when three Hail Marys could tip the weather either way. 
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Thoughts for the Shut-in 


L. F. Hyland 





On Keeping Busy When Sick 

The title of this little reflection may at first sight seem somewhat strange. 
“When a man is sick,” it may be objected, “he certainly can’t be expected 
to do anything else but lie quietly and suffer as patiently as he can the dis- 
comforts of his condition.” 

There are, of course, certain types of illness which by their very nature 
make it impossible for a person to do anything else but lie quiet. A person 
who is running a high fever, for instance, is ordinarily incapacitated for any- 
thing else but the effort to be resigned and patient, an effort which in itself 
brings grace upon the world. 

There are many shut-ins, however, who are not incapacitated in this way, 
or at least there are intervals in which they are free from such incapacitation. 
Broken bones, for instance, are sometimes slow in mending, but after the 
initial discomfort and pain, they do not prevent the injured person from 
using his mind and even his hands in some useful pursuit. It may be that 
not much of any great importance can be accomplished, but the important 
thing is not the magnitude of the achievement, but the fact of keeping one- 
self occupied and working toward a goal. 

There are many outstanding examples of shut-ins who have managed to 
keep themselves usefully busy in spite of what might appear to be insuper- 
able obstacles; in fact, almost every community has some of these blessed 
souls, and they are an inspiration to all around them. : 

If it be asked how shut-ins can occupy themselves, we had in mind first 
of all that they should, if at all possible, devote a certain amount of their 
time to reading, and some of this reading should be of a more serious 
nature. An hour or two a day, for example, devoted to some worth-while 
biography of a saint would yield rich results in a better-balanced outlook on 
life. Other serious reading should be balanced with reading of a lighter kind, 
so that the mind does not become overly fatigued, and yet is given something 
more to masticate than the froth and foam of pocket-size mystery stories. 

In addition to this reading, it may be found possible by the shut-in to 
occupy the hands in some mechanical hobby. The making of rosaries, for 
instance, is not as difficult as it may appear. Women shut-ins will be able 
to find occupation many times in some form of fancy sewing or knitting. 
There are many other occupations of this kind which even the shut-in flat 
on his back can apply himself to. 

With all this, it is important to have a daily schedule. It should be flex- 
ible, of course, and adaptable to circumstances, but in general should be 
adhered to. 

Keeping busy in this fashion will accomplish much toward relieving the 
monotony of long illness. 
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Catholic Anecdotes 


Ho peless Mission 


Bishop Arsene Turquetil, O.M.I., 
who has consecrated so many years 
of his life to missionary work among 
the Eskimos of Northern Canada, was 
engaged in his seemingly fruitless la- 
bors of the arctic north for several 
years before he ever heard of the Lit- 
tle Flower, although he too had come 
from near Lisieux. 


The task undertaken by Bishop Tur- 
quetil and his companion Brother 
Girard seemed doomed to failure. They 
had made not a single Eskimo convert. 
These savages seemed to be as hard 
and heartless as the climate and coun- 
try in which they lived. Some of them 
did attend services and instructions but 
it was only to ridicule and laugh. They 
even used to bring their guns and fish- 
ing equipment into the little chapel 
with them. Not only were the mission- 
aries discouraged, but their superiors 
also, and when the one boat that visit- 
ed that arctic port once a year arrived, 
it brought the following letter from the 
Vicar Apostolic of Keewatin, Canada: 


“The Eskimos cannot be converted. 
Why waste our energies, our men and 
our time? But, we will give them one 
more year at the most. If we do not 
have at least one convert by then, the 
work must be abandoned.” 


The same boat that brought the 
command to retreat also brought an- 
other letter to Bishop Turquetil from 
a friend in France telling him about a 
Carmelite nun called Therese, and re- 
lating stories of her great intercessory 
power in heaven, and even more im- 
portant, the letter contained a little 


envelope containing a bit of earth from 
her grave. 

The Bishop said to himself: “Let 
us see if these stories of her miracles 
are true. We will turn her loose on 
the Eskimos.” 

At ten o’clock the next morning, 
the bell for services rang as usual. As 
usual, the regular Eskimos came to 
the chapel, still carrying their guns and 
fishing apparatus. Among them were 
four or five of the roughest men in the 
village, popular for their ability to 
mimic and mock the priests. 

“Did you come to laugh or to 
pray?” asked the Bishop. 

The Eskimos seated themselves on 


_ the floor, sullen and impassive as ever, 


but somehow less hostile. They stooped 
over and began to examine the robes 
and shoes of the Bishop. While they 
were in this position, Brother Girard 
began his work. He walked behind 
the seated men and sprinkled a little 
of the dust from St. Therese’s grave 
on the head of each individual. None 
of the Eskimos realized what had hap- 
pened, but something very definite did 
happen. That afternoon, these same 
men returned to the Bishop, this time 
without any hunting and fishing equip- 
ment and completely changed as to de- 
portment and speech. 

“We are afraid of our sins,” they 
said. “Show us how to pray.” And 
there knelt the roughest of these un- 
convertible Eskimos with their hands 
folded in prayer. 

After strict instructions lasting nine 
months, Bishop Turquetil had the hap- 
piness of baptizing the members of four 
Eskimo families, really the Christian 
foundation of the entire region. 
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Why Catholics Honor Mar 

Perhaps there is no particular point 
of doctrine and practice on which the 
difference between Catholics and evan- 
gelical Protestants is more externally 
obvious than that of devotion to Mary, 
the mother of Christ. 

There is scarcely a Catholic church 
anywhere in the world without some 
kind of a shrine, no matter how mod- 
est, to the mother of God. There is 
practically no evangelical Protestant 
church anywhere in the world with 
such a shrine, and that because evan- 
gelical Protestantism rejects the doc- 
trine that Mary can be of any help in 
an individual’s task of saving his soul. 

This difference stems from a radical 
opposition of beliefs between such 
Protestants and all Catholics as to the 
very nature of man and the teachings 
of Christ. 

On the one hand, evangelical Prot- 
estantism is based on a denial of the 
importance of free will in the working 
out of one’s salvation. Martin Luther 
taught that faith in Christ alone, apart 
from good works springing from free 
will, is exclusively and amply sufficient 
for salvation. John Calvin taught that 
every individual is predetermined for 
salvation or damnation by the will of 
God. From these two parent trunks, 
all the various shades of evangelical 
Protestant religions stem. 

How does this produce their oppo- 
sition to devotion to Mary? It is the 
logical result of the minimizing of the 
work of free will. How this comes 
about can be seen from the Catholic 
doctrine on redemption and salvation 


Pointed Paragraphs 


which they oppose. 

Catholics believe just as absolutely 
as do any Protestants that Christ’s 
merits are infinite, that they are suf- 
ficient for the salvation of all men, 
that without them nobody could be 
saved, that no one’s merits or inter- 
cession can ever take the place of 
Christ’s. But they also believe that 
Christ did not crush or destroy free 
will by offering His death for the re- 
demption of mankind. He insisted 
that, besides relying on His merits, 
“they keep the commandments,” “they 
do the will of His Father,” “they seek 
first the kingdom of God.” 

He offered His grace to help them 
do all these things, but He also offered 
other incentives to their free will. He 
did not need to set up sacraments as 
channels of His grace and help, but 
He knew that man would need them 
in that the external signs of grace, 
which constitute the sacraments, would 
inspire their free will to loyalty and 
obedience. 

So likewise, according to Catholic 
teaching, Christ did not need a mother 
to help Him redeem the world. She 
could not add anything to the infinity 
of His merits. But He knew that she 
could inspire the free wills of men to 
do the part that they must do to profit 
by His redemption. He knew that the 
example of His mother would draw 
men to virtue; that her intercession 
would add courage and confidence to 
their prayers; that her sufferings would 
console them in their own, and make 
the free act of resignation to His will 
more easy. 

Thus, when Protestants take free 
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will out of the work of salvation, they 
must logically remove with it all the 
means Christ set up to encourage and 
inspire the free wills of men. The sac- 
raments go, the liturgy goes, and Mary 
goes. 

Catholics realize that this is a logical 
carrying out of a principle on which 
Protestantism rests. But they are also 
convinced that the principle is not 
Christ’s, who said and did so many 
things to manifest His respect for the 
free wills of men, and to win those free 
wills to His love. None of the things 
He did for that purpose is more grate- 
fully acknowledged, accepted and used 
by Catholics than His giving them His 
mother to inspire and help them in ar- 
taining salvation. 


Everything But Ash-trays 

One of our eastern friends reports 
that he recently had occasion to be 
transacting some business near the UN 
building in New York City, and hav- 
ing heard of the new prayer-room 
which had been set up for the use ot 
the delegates, he stopped in on the 
whim of the moment to see if it might 
also inspire a non-delegate to a sense 
of greater devotion. 


His report states that the prayer- 
room is in keeping with the general 
decor of the building, namely, it is 
handsome, dignified, spacious and gen- 
teel, with drapes and soft colors and 
muted lights and everything that you 
might expect as appropriate for such a 
venerable gathering of architects of 
peace and light for the world. 

The thing that struck him especially 
was the fact that there was absolutely 
nothing to identify it as a room set 
aside for prayer. It looked for all the 
‘world as if it might pass as a lounge 
in a highly respectable men’s club — 
except for one thing. There weren’t 
any ash trays visible. 


As our friend sees it, this, then, 
represents the least common denom- 
inator in the problem of building a 
prayer-room, and at the same time not 
offending, by any kind of symbol or 
sign, the clashing beliefs of the various 
delegates, including the Russians, who 
profess not to believe in God at all. 
Here is non-sectarianism carried to its 
last emasculated conclusion; the one 
law upon which all men can agree: 
“Thou shalt not smoke when saying 
thy prayers.” 

One is inclined to wonder how far 
God’s patience will permit such fool- 
ishness to go. One wonders if the 
words Christ spoke in another context 
are not applicable here: 


“Whereunto shall I liken the men 
of this generation, and to what are they 
like? They are like to children sitting 
in the marketplace, and speaking to 
one another and saying: We have 
piped to you, and you have not 
danced; we have mourned, and you 
have not wept.” 


The Latest In Immortality 

- Materialistic science has reached its 
lowest point of absurdity and its high- 
est point of pride in a recent prophecy 
that the day is approaching when they 
shall be able to re-create dead human 
beings out of a bit of scar-tissue that 
has been preserved from them. The 
editors of Look magazine, as eager as 
the next one to be told how death can 
be cheated, have given the prophecy 
star billing in a recent issue, under the 
alluring heading, “You may Live For- 
ever.” 

The basis for this prophecy is the 
fact that scientists have found that 
some lower animals have the power 
to reproduce essential parts and organs 
of their bodies through a quality in 
scar tissue which they call poetically 
“the sculptor of life.” It is the same 
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quality, they say, that utilizes the sim- 
ple materials to be found in an embryo 
for developing a highly organized liv- 
ing body, human or otherwise. If this 
quality continues to be _ present 
throughout life, and if it is known to 
have produced new heads in salaman- 
ders and new brains in other amphib- 
ian creatures, why should it not repro- 
duce Einstein or Eisenhower when 
the first one is dead? 

All the scientists have yet to do, be- 
sides discovering just what “the sculp- 
tor of life” is, is to invent a mechanical 
or plastic womb in which each human 
being can be re-created. To enjoy this 
experience, it will be required of an 
individual only that he preserve in a 
tissue culture or a deep freeze a bit of 
his own scar tissue from a healing 
wound. As soon as he dies this scar 
tissue will be placed in the mechanical 
womb and will bring him back to life 
— the same Joe Doakes that he was 
before. The scientists and editors of 
Look do not tell us why Joe Doakes, 
if he considers himself important 
enough, could not have himself multi- 


plied a few dozen times before the 
original dies. 

The assumption underlying this fan- 
tastic theory is the ancient hypothesis 
of materialism. What is good for the 
salamander, or part of a salamander, is 
good for man. The power that turns 
inert tissue into a new head for a sal- 
amander will turn tissue into a new 
existence for a man. So scientists again 
take the place of God, promising to 
human beings the one thing they want 
most but which they will not accept 
from God — immortality. 

We are sure that the editors of 
Look, who found this story worthy of 
two of their precious pages, are now 
merrily snipping away pieces of their 
scar tissue and locking them up in deep 
freezes. We are just as sure that some 
sane future scientist will run across 
them, neatly labeled, “John Jones, 
tenth assistant editor of Look,” etc., 
and will throw them out with the 
pickled appendices and tonsils that 
their forefathers had preserved for 
sentimental reasons. 


Martyr’s Gift 

Here is dramatic evidence, as related in The Field Afar, that there is no 
iron curtain between loving children of Mary and their mother in heaven. 
Recently a clerk at the Vatican Post Office dug out of a mail pouch a dirty, 
frayed parcel. It was addressed to Pope Pius XII. Inside the package was 
a small drinking glass, a flat tin box, and a string of bread-pulp beads. On 
a small piece of rag was a message that contained a warm, simple pro- 
fession of loyalty to the Holy See. 

This package was a gift to the Holy Father, from a priest in a Russian 
concentration camp somewhere in Siberia. The glass had been his chalice; 
the tin box, his paten; and the beads of hardened dough, his rosary. The 
parcel had been. smuggled across Russia and through the iron curtain and 
then mailed to Rome by a confidant of the prisoner. That unnamed priest, 
slowly dying in a Russian prison camp, using part of his starvation ration 
of bread to fashion a rosary, is a symbol of all those in Russia who love 
Mary and her Son. 


Silly Sins 
Refusing to speak to someone is like kicking a statue. It is just as satisfy- 
ing, just as effective, just as beneficial and takes an equal amount of brains. 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 
Selected and Edited by J. Schaefer 
VICTORIES OF THE MARTYRS 
THE MARTYRS OF JAPAN 


In the year 1601 Melchior Bugen- 
dono, one of the most distinguished 
personages in Japan, was a lord of 
Miri, a place of considerable impor- 
tance in the kingdom of Aqui. He was 
a captain and was greatly esteemed as 
a minister of King Amanguchi. Though 
he had openly professed the Christian 
religion for eighteen years and was 
held in such high esteem by the king, 
this did not prevent the king from in- 
sisting that he now venerate the gods 
of the country. In reply to this request, 
the brave man said that he was ready 
to give his life for the king, but that 
he would not renounce his faith. En- 
raged at such audacity, the tyrant in- 
formed Melchior that he would let 
him feel the full penalty for despising 
his orders. 

Melchior well: understood that this 
meant death. But since he desired to 
lay down his life, he contented himself 
with asking the king that he might be 
dragged through the streets of the city 
preceded by a herald who would pro- 
claim in a loud voice that his crime 
was that of being a Christian. Had the 
tyrant but listened to what his anger 
dictated, he would have ordered him 
to be put to death on the spot. But he 
decided to await a more favorable mo- 
ment, that he might be more sure of 
the sentiments of the emperor. 

It was not until four years later that 
an opportunity presented itself. The 
king sent a troop of a thousand sol- 
diers with a bonze and an officer, or- 
dering Melchior to deliver up to them 
as hostages his son and nephew. This 
was done to prevent any resistance to 
the execution of the sentence. On the 


following day, August 16, 1605, two 
officers came and presented him with 
a warrant of his condemnation. Mel- 
chior read it without the least sign of 
emotion. He contented himself with 
remarking that the only crime for 
which he was made to die was that 
he was a Christian. 

He could not receive permission to 
be dragged through the streets as he 
had requested. And when the execu- 
tioners informed him that he might 
die like a man of honor by cutting 
open his abdomen, as is the custom in 
Japan, the good nobleman replied that 
he wished to die not as a despairing 
Japanese, but as a Christian, resigned 
to God’s holy will. He then knelt down 
in his room before the images of Jesus 
and Mary, and while he was recom- 
mending himself to God, he was be- 
headed. The news of the execution 
was carried immediately to the tyrant. 
Not satisfied with the death of the fa- 
ther, the king ordered that his son, his 
nephews and his wife should also per- 
ish and that their bodies should be 
burned. He also had his son-in-law put 
to death, since he too was a Christian, 
as well as more than a hundred do- 
mestics of the family. 

In connection with the death of this 
pious nobleman, we must mention that 
of a poor blind man, named Damian. 
He had been baptized in 1585, and 
since he was gifted with extraordinary 
talents he went about explaining and 
propagating the faith. A priest who 
was instructing the Christians at 
Amanguchi was expelled from the 
kingdom, and Damian took his place. 
He did not cease to preach and even 
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to baptize in case of necessity. When 
the king was informed of his conduct, 
he sent two commissioners to the place 
and cited Damian to appear before 
them. On behalf of the prince they 
made brilliant offers to him should he 
wish to abandon the faith, and threat- 
ened him with death should he refuse. 

Without hesitation, Damian an- 
swered: “You give me the choice be- 
tween life and death: it is death which 
I choose, and I prefer it to all the 
goods that you promise me.” 

He then began to demonstrate to 
them the truth of the Christian faith. 
This but served to strengthen their 
resolution to put Damian to death. 
Fearing, however, that there might be 
a tumult among the people should the 
execution be public, they placed him 
upon a horse during the night and con- 
ducted him to the place of execution. 
Upon being informed he was con- 
demned to death because he was a 
Christian, Damian joyfully dismounted 
and began to pray. A few moments 
later, after he had thanked Jesus Christ 
for the grace of allowing him to die for 
His sake, he presented his head to the 
executioner. Even while he held his 
saber aloft, the executioner told 
Damian that he might still save him- 
self by denying his faith. The holy 
martyr, however, replied: 

“I wish to die a Christian; do your 
work.” 

He was then beheaded, dying the 
death of a martyr at the age of forty- 
five. 

Then followed the martyrdom of a 
valiant nobleman named Leo Xiquige- 
mon. He was from Jonai, a city of the 
kingdom of Saxuma, and _ thirty-five 
years old. Since the day of his baptism, 
he could speak of nothing but God, 
and when his friends urged him to 
take part in their diversions, he an- 
swered that the present life was all too 


short, that he had no time to lose in 
order to gain that life which has no 
end. When his ruler threatened him 
with death should he refuse to apos- 
tatize, Leo protested that he was ready 
to die for his faith. His relatives and 
friends, too, failed to shake his con- 
stancy. He would always reply that 
he could not be unfaithful to God. 

Finally the tyrant condemned him 
to be beheaded, and sent eight soldiers 
to execute him at his own home. Leo 
received them quietly and assured 
them that they need fear no resistance. 
He then dressed himself as for a great 
feast. Taking leave of his wife, who 
was still a pagan, he exciaimed: 

“If you love me and desire to be 
with me after death, become a Chris- 
tian. Otherwise we shall be separated 
forever —— as far apart as heaven is 
from hell.” 

Leo had two sons, one seventeen 
years old, who was still an idolator, 
the other only seven, who had been 
baptized three months before. 

To the first he said: “My son, if 
you love your father, follow his ex- 
ample, and you will come to join him 
at the place where he awaits you.” 

“Farewell, my dear child,” he then 
said to the second; “learn of me to 
sacrifice your life rather than abandon 
your faith.” 

These exhortations finished, Leo ex- 
pressed his desire of being executed in 
the public square, that everyone might 
know that he died as a Christian. Lay- 
in his hand a rosary and a crucifix, 
recommended himself to God, and 
gave a sign to the executioner to dis- 
charge his duty. This generous Chris- 
tian was beheaded at Sirassa, Septem- 
ber 17, 1608. 

Meanwhile, the persecution, which 
had abated in the kingdom of Fingo, 
took a fresh impulse. We have spoken 
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of three charitable noblemen who 
were present at the death of Simon 
faquenda. Their names were Joachim 
Girozaiemon, Michael Faciemon and 
John Tingoro. Together they directed 
a confraternity of mercy, and their zeal 
resulted in their being thrown into a 
frightful prison. Here Joachim died a 
true martyr at the end of two years, a 
victim of his sufferings. His two com- 
panions bore up under this torture for 
four years, when the king finally order- 
ed them as well as their children to be 
beheaded. 


When they were informed of this 
sentence, Michael! asked the chief exe- 
cutioner to permit him to be crucified 
like Jesus Christ, and John begged to 
be cut to pieces. The officer consented, 
but he understood that this was to be 
done only after their death. While 
going to the place of execution with 
ropes around their necks, Michael 
walked rapidly, but John advanced 
slowly, for he was exhausted by a grave 
malady, and the rope by which he was 
bound was fastened so tightly that he 
could hardly breathe. Soldiers were 
also sent to the homes of the holy mar- 
tyrs to bring their children to the place 
of execution. They were Thomas, the 
son of Michael, aged twelve, and Peter, 
the son of John, who was only six 
years old. 


On learning that his father was going 
to martyrdom, Thomas conceived such 
a great desire for death that he hasten- 
ed to leave the city to join him. While 
embracing his father, he said: 


“My fatlier, see your son, Thomas, 
who is going to die with you for the 
faith. Far from feaiing death, I desire 
it; we shall go to heaven together.” 


Since little Peter’s arrival was de- 
layed, the officer determined to pro- 


cede with the beheading. Michael was 
the first to be beheaded. That he might 
be spared the horror of seeing his fa- 
ther tortured, the executioner wished 
to take Thomas aside. But the child 
cried out: 


“J wish to die near my father.” 


He was then brought near the bleed- 
ing body. There he offered his head, 
his countenance all radiant with joy, 
and invoking the names of Jesus and 
Mary, he received the death-blow. 
John was the third to be beheaded. 


There still remained little Peter. He 
had been at the home of an uncle and 
had a longer journey to make. Some 
days before, while conversing on the 
sufferings of his father, he had said: 

“They will make me die with him, 
because I am a Christian, and I am so 
glad.” 


When the officers called to take him, 
he was asleep. They awoke him and 
told him that his father was waiting 
for him to die with him. The child im- 
mediately set out with his guards, hur- 
rying as fast as he could. When he ar- 
rived at the place of execution, the 
spectators burst into tears. But Peter 
threw himself upon his knees, and see- 
ing the executioner drawing his sword, 
extended his neck while clasping his 
hands in prayer. The executioner was 
so deeply touched at this that he put 
his saber back into its scabbard and 
withdrew, saying that he had not the 
heart to kill this innocent lamb. None 
could be found to immolate this tender 
victim but an unskillful slave, who at 
first struck Peter on the shoulders. 
Twice he returned to the charge with- 
out succeeding in cutting off the head, 
and he was obliged to saw it off with 
violence. Truly a barbarity at which 
a ferocious beast would have revolted! 
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Conducted by T. Tobin 
CATHOLIC AUTHOR OF THE MONTH 
Rev. Edward Leen, C.S.Sp. 1885-1944 
Spiritual Writer 


I. Life: 

Edward Leen was born at Abbeyfeale, 
Limerick, Ireland in 1885. He was educat- 
ed at Rockwell College, which was con- 
ducted by the Congregation of the Holy 
Ghost. Leen entered this Congregation and 
completed his studies in France and Rome. 
In 1914 he was raised to the sacred 
priesthood. The National University of 
Ireland awarded him the Bachelor and 
Master of Arts degree; the Gregorian Uni- 
versity in Rome conferred on him the de- 
gree of Doctor of Divinity, summa cum 
laude. A few years after ordination he was 
sent to South Nigeria to act as secretary 
to Bishop Shannahan. He spent most of his 
priestly life as a professor, lecturer and 
retreat-master. Father Leen was president 
of the famous Blackrock College from 1925 
until 1931. He was then sent to Dublin as 
professor of philosophy at Kimmage Man- 
or. In 1939 Father Leen visited the Unit- 
ed States and was in great demand as a 
lecturer and retreat-master, but the out- 
break of the war shortened his stay here. 
He is the brother of Archbishop Leen of 
Port Louis, the author of By Jacob’s Well. 
Father Leen died in Dublin on November 
11, 1944. 

II. Writings: 

During a period of illness in the sem- 

inary, Leen picked up a small book that 


completely fascinated him. It was a book 
on the glories of divine grace. When he 
finished it, he was moved to say: “I formed 
the resolution to give to the ordinary Cath- 
olic reader, should I ever get the chance, a 
glimpse into the wonderful life that God 
offers for souls.” The chance did come in 
his catechetical instructions to the natives 
in South Nigeria, in his lectures and re- 
treats to religious and laity, and in his 
books for the English-speaking world. 
The first book, Progress Through Mental 
Prayer was the result of twelve years of 
lecture work. It discusses the nature of 


‘ prayer and outlines practical means of 


progress. In The Likeness of Christ, the 
sequel to the first volume, shows how the 
soul in mental prayer and the practice 
of the virtues is to develop after the pat- 
tern set by Christ. The Holy Ghost explains 
the theology of devotion to the Divine 
Patron of Leen’s Congregation. The great 
problem of human suffering is examined 
in Why the Cross? The Church Before 
Pilate presents the attitude of the Church 
toward present day governments. In his 
latest book, What is Education?, Father 
Leen stresses the need for vocational and 
professional education. 
III. The Book: 

In these times when there is so much 
hope for peace and unity among nations 
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it would be well to understand the prin- 
ciples of the true unity that is found in 
the Mystical Body of Christ. Father Leen 
has given us a masterly exposition of this 
doctrine in The True Vine and Its Branch- 
es. The author points out the reasons for 
the discord and lack of unity and presents 


the only real remedy in the supernatural 
unity of the Mystical Body. The role of 
the individual in the accomplishment of 
this unity is stressed throughout the book. 
Father Edward Leen is a spiritual author 
whom all should know. 


MAY BOOK REVIEWS 


FOR THE FAMILY 

Be Not Solicitous. By Masie Ward. 254 
pp. New York, N. Y.: Sheed and Ward. 
$3.00. 

Promises to Keep. By William E. Walsh. 
253 pp. New York, N. Y.: P. J. Ken- 
edy and Sons. $3.00. 

These two recent books are concerned 
with a very practical problem, how to 
cope in a Christian manner with family 
poverty. Although issued by different pub- 
lishers the books are directly related in 
theme and in authorship. In fact, William 
E. Walsh, the author of Promises to Keep, 
also wrote a chapter for Be Not Solicitous. 

Masie Ward reveals the contents of her 
book in the subtitle, Sidelights on the 
Providence of God and the Catholic Fam- 
ily. In the fifty-page introduction, Plea for 
the Family, Miss Ward examines the prob- 
lems of large and small families in the 
modern world. She shows the great part 
that trust in Divine Providence plays in 
the assistance of large families. But she 
does not overlook the help of Providence 
given to couples who must practice heroic 
virtue in marriage when there are very 
serious reasons for limiting their family. 
Those Catholics and non-Catholics who 
think that God demands as many chil- 
dren as possible in marriage are set straight 
by the presentation of the true doctrine, 
which, of course, does not include sanction- 
ing contraception. 

The second section of the book is de- 
voted to the testimonies of parents of large 
families. These different stories have “one 
element in common: it is just, and only 
just, before breaking point is reached, that 


God comes to the rescue, sometimes almost 
visibly. On the strongest and most cour- 
ageous He seems to put a burden that 
the rest of us could never carry, but He 
allows everyone to realize that he could 
not carry alone even the lighter burden 
that is his.” Rural and urban, interracial 
and House of Hospitality, are the back- 
grounds in which these poor families work 
out their salvation. A letter from a mother 
of a mentally deficient child is a fine out- 
line of the problem and the Christian solu- 
tion. The longer article on marriage and 
spirituality contains many practical point- 
ers for the sanctification of married life. 

Be Not Solicitous is an excellent book 
for young couples. It will help to instill in 
the very marrow of their souls a complete 
trust in God. Despite the Integrity back- 
ground of some of the contributors the 
tone is quite moderate. Masie Ward, in 
fact, deplores the harshness of one of the 
authors who criticizes those who do not 
have a large family. 

The large family, twelve children, of 
the Walshes of Denver became national 
news when Life magazine ran a five-page 
spread of pictures and text on them in 
1950. The full story of this happy and 
courageous family is now told by the hus- 
band and father in Promises to Keep. It 
begins back in the school days of Bill 
Walsh and Avis Egger when Avis was 
always sent by the teacher at the five minute 
warning bell to see that Bill was on time 
for class. The story continues through the 
struggles of their marriage to raise twelve 
children and to have Bill receive his Ph.D. 
It is the narrative of one couple who built 
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their home on the Christian ideal of love 
for God and each other. The story con- 
cludes with Bill and Avis returning home, 
hand in hand, after God had called their 
thirteenth child home shortly after birth. 

Promises to Keep can be called a Cath- 
olic Cheaper by the Dozen. In both bocks 
are found the happy and sorrowful inci- 
dents that always occur in a large family. 
But there are also great differences, 
accidental ones like the financial security 
of the Gailbreaths and the great poverty 
of the Walshes. (Bill is always lugging 
his favorite books to be sold so that food 
can be bought.) But there is also the great 
and essential differences in the religious 
outlook of the two families. The Walshes 
were very conscious that they were raising 
their children not only for this world, but 
for the eternal happiness of heaven. Fath- 
ers and mothers will be inspired in their 
own struggles by meeting the Walshes in 
Promises to Keep. Bill Walsh was very 
wise in writing such a personal and inti- 
mate story in the third person. 


SPIRITUAL BOOKS 

Rectitude. By Antonin Gilbert Sertillanges, 
O.P. Translated by Dominican Nuns. 244 
pp. New York, N. Y.: McMullen Books, 
Inc. $2.95. 

Three Keys to Happiness. By Edward and 
Paul Hayes. 308 pp. Buffalo, N. Y.: So- 
ciety of St. Paul. $2.50. 

The Faith in Action. By Rev. F. J. Muel- 
ler, 164 pp. Milwaukee, Wis.: 
Publishing Co. $2.75. 

Spiritual Teaching of Father Steuart, S.J. 
Collected by Katharine Kendall. 148 pp. 
Westminster, Md.: Newman Press. $3.00. 

We and the Holy Spirit. By Leonce de 
Grandmaison, S.J. Translated by Angeline 
Bouchard. 223 pp. Chicago, Ill.: Fides 
Publishers. $3.75. 

Rectitude, by Antonin Sertillanges, O.P., 
is the third volume of meditations trans- 
lated by the Dominican Sisters of Menlo 
Park. In this volume the learned Domin- 
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ican theologian is concerned with the per- 
fection of man. For him the entire spiritual 
life is summarized in the idea of Recti- 
tude. This rectitude or straight-forwardness 
“means injecting the influence of life’s 
purposes into life itself and thence pro- 
ceeding straight toward the goal.” The 
chapters of the book discuss humility, 
charity, work and leisure, temptations as 
means to the goal; sin as the turning away 
from the goal; prayer, the sacraments and 
the Blessed Mother, as aids to the goal. 
The short meditations of this book are un- 
usually good, both by reason of the in- 
sight into human life and the happy gift 
of appropriate language. 

Three Keys to Heaven is the latest book 
to be published by the active Society of St. 
Paul which was founded for the dissem- 
ination of Catholic 
the catechism 


literature. Based on 
it posits three means to 
heaven: faith, morality, and God’s grace. 

The authors give a fuller explanation 
of the Apostles’ Creed, the ten command- 
ments, and the sacraments than is possi- 
ble in the catechism. The doctrine of each 
section is highlighted by pertinent and mod- 
ern stories and anecdotes. It is an excellent 
book for the Catholic who wishes to be 
better informed, and for the non-Catholic 
who desires an understandable presentation 
of Catholic doctrine and practice. 

The Faith in Action is an attempt made 
by the veteran author, Father F. J. Muel- 
ler, to stir modern Catholics to an even 
greater living of their faith. As he notes 
in the preface, the impact of the first 
Christians on their pagan environment was 
revolutionary. There is no reason why the 
modern Catholic can not make such an 
impression upon modern paganism, except 
the general lethargy and mediocrity of so 
many Catholics today. The chapters of the 
book seek to vitalize the Catholic life of 
its readers. The chapter on “Crooked Cath- 
olics” would well serve as an examination 
of conscience for many. The stimulating 
words of The Faith in Action should gal- 
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vanize many to begin to live their faith. 
Spiritual Teaching of Father 
SJ, 18 a 
treats 
lish 
made by those who heard him speak many 
The 
Steuart’s 


Steuart, 
collection of notes from the re- 


and conferences of the famed En 


o- 
o 


spiritual director. These notes were 


times. of Father 
teaching was the complete sur- 
render of the soul to Christ according to 
the duties of one’s state in life. Most of 
these notes are quite full and reveal the 
basic 


master idea of all 


doctrines of his spirituality. Since 
they are only notes they iack the polished 
flawlessness that was so characteristic of 
the published works of Father Steuart. 

We and the Holy Spirit is the first of 
the two volumes of the spiritual writings 
of Father Leonce de Grandmaison to be 
published by Fides. Father Grandmaison, 
one of the great theological and spiritual 
of France, died in 1927. These 
conferences were given to his spiritual 
daughters of the Association of St. Francis 
Xavier, a lay group dedicated to the ac- 
tive apostolate. The five chapters deal 
Docility to God, Apostolic Labor, 
Prayer, The Purification of the Apostle, 
and Apostolic Joy. The doctrine is very 
solid and the application practical. All 
who aspire to life as lay apostles will be 
inspired by these pages from the pen of 
a real apostle. 


FOR SISTERS 

Everynun. By Daniel A. Lord, S.J. 163 pp. 
St. Louis, Mo.: The Eucharistic Crusade 
ef the Knights and Handmaids of the 
Blessed Sacrament. $3.00. 

Dear Sister. By Catherine de Hueck. 80 
pp. Milwaukee, Bruce Publishing 
Co. $2.00. 

After Father Lord had directed the 
pageant in honor of the North American 
martyrs, he conceived the idea of writing 
a play for the hundredth anniversary of the 
Sisters of St. Joseph in Canada. The play 
was written and produced with the S.R.O. 
sign for a week in Toronto. Back home he 


leaders 


with 


Wee 
VIS.° 


decided to recast the play to fit the life 
of Everynun. Thus was born this modern 
morality play. It traces episodes in the life 
of a nun who has reached her diamond 
jubilee. With much respect and admiration 
for the nuns, Father Lord has written a 
play that can be read as well as produced. 
He is very generous in the matter of roy- 
alties, which will make it easier for Cath- 
clic groups to stage the play. The book 
makes interesting reading and should be 
a popular play. 
Catherine de Hueck, the foundress of 
Friendship House, is a most zealous pro- 
moter of the lay apostolate. She has writ- 
ten a series of letters to a bishop and to a 
seminarian. Now she takes up her pen, at 
the instigation of her Archbishop, to write 
to Dear Sister. In these warm, personal 
pages she seeks to awaken the teaching 
sisters to their great responsibility in form- 
ing youth. She does not hesitate to chide 
them for their failure in securing voca- 
tions and in fostering an intense Catholic 
life among their pupils. The few pages of 
this book will admonish and encourage 
sisters in their great apostolate of forming 
youth according to the pattern of Christ. 


The Carthusians 

The Carthusian Foundation in America. 

24pp. Published by Carthusian Founda- 

tion in America. Whitingham, Vt. $0.25. 

Interest in the eremitical life of the Car- 
thusians has been created by the first foun- 
dation in America in Vermont. The former 
Dom Verner Moore, O.S.B., is one of the 
pioneer members of the American com- 
munity. This little booklet describes the 
life of a Carthusian monk, who is devoted 
to prayer and silence in his own hermitage 
in the midst of his brethren. Unlike the 
Trappists, the Carthusians have community 
recreation once a week, and are allowed to 
talk when necessary. Their distinctive fea- 
ture is the solitary life led in each one’s 
private hermitage. This attractive brochure, 
illustrated with photographs, should inter- 
est readers in the Carthusian life. 
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A centipede was happy quite, 

Until a frog, in fun 
Said, “Pray, which leg comes after which?” 
This raised her mind to such a pitch 
She lay distracted in a ditch, 

Considering how to run. 

e 

The little tots at a Sunday school had 
been told the Bible story of the flight out 
of Egypt and were drawing pictures of it. 
One youngster handed in a-picture of an 
airplane with three people in the back, all 
adorned with halos, and a fourth, in the 
front of the plane, minus halo. The teach- 
er, puzzled about the fourth person, asked 
the child who it was. 

“Oh,” replied the youngster, “that’s Pon- 
tius, the pilot.” 

e 

“Get me some ballet dancers,” ordered 
director Gregory Ratoff, after a frustrat- 
ed morning. 

“Ballet dancers?” protested his puzzled 
assistant. “This script doesn’t call for bal- 
let dancers.” 

“I know that,” roared Ratoff, “but I 
want someone on his toes around here!” 
e 

The teacher had been telling her class 
the story of Noah and the Ark. 

“Now, children,” she said after the story 
had ended, “how do you suppose Noah 
passed away his time in the Ark?” 

There was no reply. “Come, come,” she 
went on, “it’s my opinion that he did a 
lot of fishing. Do you think I’m right or 
wrong?” 

“Wrong, 
bright ones. 

“Wrong, am I?” smiled the teacher. 
“And why do you think I’m wrong?” 

“Well, teacher,” replied the boy, “he’d 
only two worms.” 


teacher,” replied one of the 


Lucid Intervals 


While the train was waiting on a side 
track down in Georgia, one of the passen- 
gers walked over to a cabin near the track, 
in front of which sat a cracker dog, howl- 
ing. The passenger asked a native why the 
dog was howling. 

“Hookworm,” 
lazy.” 

“But,” said the stranger, “is hookworm 
so painful?” 

“Nope,” responded the talkative native. 

“Why, then, should the dog howl?” 


said the native. “He’s 


“Jes” lazy.” 

“But why does laziness make him 
howl?” 

“Wal,” said the Georgian, “thet blame 


fool dawg is settin’ on a sand-burr, an’ 

he’s too tarnation lazy to git off, an’ he 

jes’ sets thar an’ howls ’cause it hurts.” 
® 

“Look here, Rastus, I am paying you 
to cut that wood! What’s Mose doing it 
for? Did you hire him?” 

“Yassuh, Ah is gwine to pay him $1.25 
for the job.” 

“But I was to pay you only a dollar.” 

“Yassuh, but it’s wuth a quatah jus’ to 
be boss foh once.” 

e 
There was a young man of Cadiz 
Who inferred that life is what it is; 
For he early had learnt, 
If it were what it weren't, 
It could not be that which it is. 
© 

“Well, dear,” sighed the head of the 
house after viewing the crumpled fender, 
“did the officer scold you for hitting one 
of the city’s trees?” 

“No, he was just lovely, John,” explain- 
ed the new driver. “He said the city plant- 
ed them just to keep lady drivers from 
getting up on people’s porches.” 
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BEST SELLERS 


A Moral Evaluation of Current Books, Published at the University of Scranton, Pa. 


. Suitable for general reading: 

The Colditz Story—Reid 

Thunder Hill—Nicholds 

The Boyds of Black River—Edmonds 

Listen, Vienna—Galvin 

The War of the Revolution—Ward 

As the Stars They Shall Shine— 
Ignatius, Mother M. 

Dictionary of Civics and Government— 
Tallman 

God’s Underground in Asia—Palmer 

Merry Hall—Nichols 

The Seven Swords—Vann 





II. Suitable only for adults: 


A. Because of advanced style and contents: 


Prince of Players—Ruggles 

Kiss Me Again, Stranger—du Maurier 

The Buffalo Wallow—Jackson 

The Challenge—Bottome 

Landfall—Hull 

I, Willie Sutton—Reynolds 

The Return to Germany—Muhlen 

Robert Moses: Builder of Democracy— 
Rodgers 

The American Empire—McCormick 

The Great Books—Gardiner 

Society and Sanity—Sheed 

Teaching the Christian Virtues—Russell 

The Simple Art of Murder—Chandler 

Turbulent Era—Grew 

Your War for Peace—Howley 

God’s Wayfarer—Gorainoff 

Merely Colossal—Mayer 

Catch-as-Catch-Can—Armstrong 

Be Not Solicitous—Ward 

Sea of Glory—Thornton 

Father Hecker and His Friends— 
McSorley 

The Intruder—Fowler 

A House in Bryanston Square—Cecil 

Signs and Wonders—Brady 

Back Down the Ridge—White 


Essays on Church and State—Acton 

Acton’s Political Philosophy—Fasnacht 

Out of Red China—Shat-tong 

Asia Aflame—Van der Vlugt 

The Plantation—Pierce 

Alicia Markova: Her Life and Art— 
Dolin 

Murder on the Matterhorn—Carr 

Two Against the Amazon—Brown 

Commentary On the Gospels—Knox 

Recent Thought in Focus—Nicholl 

Mary Lincoln—Randall 


. Because of immoral incidents which do 


not, however invalidate the book as 
a whole: 
The Bracelet—Page 
The Second Happiest Day—Phillips 
Always the Young Strangers—Sandburg 
Discovery—A Idridge 
The Fabulous Fanny—Katkov 
I and My True Love—Maclnnes 
Mrs. Hulett—Bloch 
Demelza—Graham 
Inside—Bryan 
A King Reluctant—Wilkins 
Golden Admiral—Mason 
Gentleman of China—Standish 
The Wreck of the Running Gale— 
Roark 


III. Permissible for the discriminating 


reader: 
The Fair Bride—Marshall 
The Taming of the Nations—Northrop 
The Shipwrecked—Greene 
Who Speaks for Man?—Cousins 
Tito—Dedijer 


IV. Not recommended to any reader: 


The Laughing Matter—Saroyan 
Love For Lydia—Bates 

The Hate Merchant—Busch 
Satan’s Children—Simenon 
Castle in the Swamp—Marshall 

















“I DON'T SEE WHY —” 


The above words are a standard introduction to many statements 
made by both Catholics and non-Catholics concerning moral and 
religious teachings of the Catholic Church. For example: 

I don’t see why the Catholic Church objects to marriage be- 
tween two people who have different religious beliefs. 

I don’t see why the Catholic Church continues to maintain her 
old-fashioned stand on the sinfulness of birth-control. 

I don’t see why, if my wife or husband turns out to be a yoke 
around my neck, the Church won’t let me get a divorce and marry 
somebody else. 

I don’t see why I, as a Catholic, should have to sacrifice some 
of my hard won earnings to send my children to a Catholic 
school, when it is cheaper to send them elsewhere. 


These and many other “Whys” are important. Often it takes a bit 


of thinking and study to know the proper answers to them. Surely 
no one should undertake to answer them at a glance, as they do who 
start out, “I don’t see why—.” 

The Liguorian is constantly presenting the evidence and reasoning 
and teachings of Christ on which the answers to any “Why?” must 
be based. Read it regularly so that you may be able to say, like the 
distinguished convert, Arnold Lunn, “Now I see.” 


Subscription Form 


Send me The Liguorian for one year ($2.00) 3 years 
($5.00) 
NAME 
STREET AND No. 
CITY ZONE STATE 


Mail to 
THE LIGUORIAN 


Liguori, Mo. 














